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RESENTS SLURS ON 
NEUTRAL COMPANIES 


‘Scandinavian Insurance Magazine” 
Calls Publications Insinuating 
German Ownership Unfair 








NEUTRAL IN FACT AND DEED 





Intimated That One Paper Had Been 
Refused Advertising of Scandi- 
navian Group 
Attacks on Scandinavian insurance 
companies, direct and veiled, together 
with insinuations of German ownership 
of those companies, which have been 
appearing in several insurance news- 
papers, are resented in the leading 
article published in the “Scandinavian 
Insurance Magazine,” issue received in 
New York this week. Of one of the 
critical papers the “Scandinavian Insur- 

ance Magazine” says: 

“We are not absolutely sure that the 
violent attack of Scandinaphobia from 
which this paper is suffering is not to 
some extent due to the blank refusal 
by leading Scandinavian companies to 
contemplate advertising in its columns. 
Indeed, after having made itself ob- 
noxious by its vile attacks on this mag- 
azine, which is recognized as the special 
organ of the Scandinavian insurance 
interests, it. takes some nerve to go 
begging for advertisements from Scan- 
dinavian insurance concerns.” 


Calls Attacks Unfair 


Elsewhere in the article the “Scandi- 
navian Insurance Magazine” says: 

“We had believed that with the pass- 
ing of the war we should hear no more 
of the nonsensical insinuations about 
those nations that for one reason or 
other had kept out of the war. But it 
is, apparently, still considered the thing 
in certain circles to bleat the silly and 
offensive ‘warnings’ against the neu- 
trals (whose only and very doubtful 
privilege seems to be that of paying 
for other peoples’ war). In the insur- 
ance world, the offensiveness has most- 
ly been directed against Scandinavia 
and Scandinavian firms. According to 
the organs that get a living by sowing 
the seeds of malice and_ suspicion, 
most Scandinavian firms are merely 
camouflaged German concerns. Time 
after time, we have nailed this lie to the 
counter, and proved up to the hilt that 
the very prosperity of Scandinavian in- 
surance concerns chiefly were due to 
the forced inactivity of German re-in- 
surance companies. Nevertheless, or- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FINE PROGRAM FOR 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Salesmanship Talks Will Be Principal 
Feature of Boston Convention of 
National Association 








GET STRONG LIST OF SPEAKERS 





Women, Industrial Insurance, Agency 
Problems and Town and Country 
Selling Plans Discussions 


The program for the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to be 
held in Boston September 21, 22, 23 
has been announced. It is far and 

ay the best program that has yet 
veen arranged by this association, 
whith is saying a lot as these conven- 

s are in the front rank of insur- 
gatherings, If there is any criti- 
n to be made of the program it is 
there is ‘so much provided that 
me Jl of it can be heard by one in- 
dividual, this having special reference 
lo a series of group meetings on live 
topics to be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, This will be a four-ring circus, 
with individual sessions devoted to 
women agents, to industrial insurance, 
to general agency problems, and to 
selling plans for town and country, to 
suy nothing of a Carnegie Tech re- 
union 

The general theme this year is “Life 
Insurance and America’s needs,” and 
it is to be a Salesmanship and Service 
Convention, 

A copy of the program beginning 
with Tuesday, September 21, follows: 
Tuesday Morning Session 
9.30—Community singing. Led by Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters’ Associa- 

tion Chorus. 

9.45-——-President J. Stanley Edwards 

calls the Convention to order. 
Invocation by Right Rev. William 
Lawrence, Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. 

9.50-—-Welcome by President J. Ever- 

ett Hicks of the Boston Associa- 
tion. 

9.55-——Welcome by His Excellency the 

Governor of the Commonwealth 
Calvin Coolidge. 
10.10—-Response and Report by Presi- 
dent Edwards. 
10.30—“America.” Leader 
vention. 
10.35—“The Nation’s Needs That Life 
Insurance Should Serve.” 
The Topic: Officer United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
11.15—“Underwriting the Education of 


and Con- 
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Future America.” 

The Topic: Winslow Russell of 

Hartford, Conn. 
11.30—Discussion (15 minutes). 

Definite plans to show just how life 
insurance is sold to provide education 
for children; sufficiently definite and 
complete so that agents who have not 
sold insurance to provide for education 
may take these plans and use them in 
selling policies for this purpose. 
11.45—“Underwriting America’s Busi- 

ness.” 

The Topic: Allan D. Wallis of 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
12.05—Discussion (25 minutes) opened 

by W. Dwight Mead of Seattle. 

Tested plans for preparing and sell- 
ing Business Life Insurance; with the 
distinctions between individual, part- 
nership, corporation, and cash-for-cred- 
it needs, . 

Tuesday Afternoon Session 

2.20—Singing. Led by B. L. U. A. 

Chorus, 

2.30—“The Need for Income Insurance 

to Reduce Dependency.” 

The selling of Income Insurance will 
have a great influence in reducing de- 
pendency, which falls in line with the 
central theme—“America’s Needs.” 

The Topic: (a) For the Insured. 
F 


. TT. MeNally, 
M i nneapolis, 
Minn. 


(b) For Other Bene- 
ficiaries. Orville 
Thorpe of Dal- 
las, Tex. 


3.00—Discussion (15 minutes) limited 
to brief and specific selling plans 
under the topic. 

3.15—“Fitting Policies to the Individ- 
ual Needs of the Prospect.” 
The Topic: G. M. Lovelace, Sec- 
retary of the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

3.35—Discussion (25 minutes) opened 
by J. T. Wilson of Halifax, N.S., 
and J. Elliott Hall of Newark, 
N. J. 

Policies have been sold which fail to 
really meet the prospect’s special needs, 
What factors should be considered in 
fitting policies to such needs? Specific 
examples of how it is done. The dis- 
cussion should bring out the various 
needs for insurance and just what poli- 
cies will best meet them. 

4.00—Announcements. 

Executive Committee Report. 
Selecting Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

4.30—Adjourn, 

Tuesday Evening Session 
7.30—Reception to Delegates, Alter- 
nates, and Registered Guests on 
board steamer cruising through 
Boston Harbor. 
9.30—Meeting of Nominating Commit- 
tee, 
Wednesday Morning Session 
9.50—Singing. Led by Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association Chor- 
us. 
10.00—“Life Insurance to Encourage In- 
dividual Thrift.” 
The Topic: Earl G. Manning of 
Boston. 
10.20—Discussion (25 minutes) opened 
by Chas. W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Use of analyses of family and per- 
sonal expenses as a selling factor. Com- 
parative budgets for individuals and for 
households. 

It is important that the insurance 
sa'esman shall know this subject to in- 
spire trust in the prospect and thus 
earn his complete confidence, 

Value of the regular and periodic pay- 
ments of premiums by the insured. 
10.45-—Selling Insurance to Provide for 

Charitable Gifts.” 

The Topic: George Woodbridge 

of Boston, Mass. 
11.00—Discussion (15 minutes), 

Plans for selling life insurance poli- 
cies in lieu of bequests. The difficulty 
of providing definite bequests is well 
recognized by institution heads and 
would-be donors. Life Insurance can 


2.45— 
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Improved Disability Provision 


| Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no probationary 
period. 

Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 





For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















men of moderate 


make possible gifts after death for 
means, as well as 


churches, schools, hospita's, colleges, 


rand other philanthropic institutions, the wealthy. 
and to friends, relatives, and faithful Franklin W. 
employes, without depleting an estate, Ganse of Bos- 
yet guaranteeing the gifts. ton, Mass. 


(b) Laws and rulings 
the selling agent 
ought to know. 


11.15—“Selling Life Insurance to Meet 11.30— 
Inheritance Taxes.” 


The topic: (a) For men and wo- 








The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
| of America 


1860 1920 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


60th Anniversary 








Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. Ist Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
eee $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
I a 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
eer 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
ae 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 
Received from Policyholders........... wee ee 172,071,765 
Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
SER dir! Medes oe ean a seeeeee -190,142,891 


Assets held as security for policy- 


holders ........sccccceee+es 58,215,528 188,358,419 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
TREES sc ccveecsncessseeseces 








$16,286,654 
NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919... .. .$37,342,844 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS -HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 














John R. McFee 
of Chicago, II. 
11.45—Discussion (15 minutes). 
Definite plans for selling Life Insur- 
ance to meet inheritance taxes for the 
two classes discussed, calling attention 
to new rulings relative to insurance and 
to inheritance taxes. Selling Life In- 
surance to women taxpayers now an im- 
portant field. 
Wednesday Afternoon Session 
There will be no General Sessions 
this afternoon. 
Section A—Selling Life Insurance to 
and by Women 
Miss Lucy M. Morrill, President of the 
New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers Association, Chairman. 
2.30—“When a Wife Should be In- 
sured.” 
The Topic: Miss Grace L. Sick- 
les of Washington, D. C. 
2.45—Discussion (15 minutes). 
3.00—“Insurance for the Employed 
Woman With Dependents.” 
The Topic: Mrs. M. T. Rodgers 
of Dallas, Tex. 
3.15—Discussion (15 minutes). 
3.30—“Self-Pensioning for Self-Sup- 
porting Women.” 
The Topic: Miss E. Constance 
Woodward of New York. 
3.45—Discussion (15 minutes). 
4.00—“Should a Mother Be Insured?” 
The Topic: Mrs. Florence E. 
Shaal of Boston. 
4.15—Discussion (15 minutes). 
4.30—Adjourn. 


Section B—Industrial Insurance 


K. Voshell of 
Chairman 
2.30—“Industrial Insurance as a Factor 

in Promoting Health, Thrift, and 
Good Citizenship.” 
The Topic: Willard I. Hamilton 
of Newark, N.J 
3.00—Discussion (15 minutes). 
3.15—‘What Life Underwriting Owes 
to the Industrial Agent.” 
The Topic: A. O. Eliason, Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, N. 
&. is TB. 
3.30—“Five Plans for Selling Indus- 
trial Insurance.” 
Each Speaker to take 8 minutes. 
4.10—Discussion and plans from the 
floor (20 minutes). 


Section C—General Agency Problems 


Vice-President Graham C. Wells, N. A. 
L. U., Chairman 
2.30—“‘The Methods I Have Used in 
Developing My Agency.” 
The Topic: Charles R. Posey of 
Baltimore, Md. 
2.50—Discussion (25 minutes) opened 
by John H. Russell of Los An- 
geles. 
3.15—‘The Methods I Use in Select- 
ing and Training Agents.” 
The Topic: J. L. Shuff of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
3.25—Discussion (20 minutes), with re- 
ports from the floor, opened by 
W. Lyle Reid of Ottawa, Can., and 
Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, 
Md. 
3.45—“How I Handle Discouraged Ag- 
ents.” 
The Topic: Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards of New York. 
3.55—Discussion (10 minutes). 
4.05—“Agents’ Contests.” 
The Topic: Wm. M. Duff of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4.15—Discussion (15 minutes). 
Section D—Selling Plans for Town and 
Country 
Vice-President Frank E. Brodnax, Na- 
tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Chairman 
2.30—“Covering a District.” 
The Topic: Fred C. Hathaway of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
2.45—Discussion (15 minutes). 
3.00—“Keeping Records as a Help to 
Selling.” 
(Continued on page 4) 
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“Independent” Sold to 
Wohlgemuth Interests 


PAPER 





MERGES WITH INDIANA 





N. H. Weed to Go With Consolidated 
Publication Which Will Be Called 
“Salesman-Independent” 





“The Life Insurance Independent,” a 
monthly educational paper which has a 
large circulation, and which for many 
years has been edited by Nathan H. 
Weed in this city, has been consolidated 
with “The Insurance Salesman,” of In- 
dianapolis. The latter belongs to a 
group of papers published by the Rough 
Notes Company, of Indianapolis. These 
papers are “Rough Notes,” “Fire Pro- 
tection,” “The Insurance Salesman” 
and “The Casualty Review,” and are 
monthly publications, a different one ap- 
pearing each week. The editor of the 
Rough Notes publications is Irving Wil- 


liams; the secretary-treasurer Albert J. 
Wohlgemuth, a_ brother of E. ; Jay 
Wohlgemuth, publisher of the National 
Underwriter. The principal stockhold- 
er in the publications is E. Jay Wohlge- 
muth, who has been commanding a 
more and more important position in 
the publishing business in view of the 
five publications he directs and his 
chart and directory service. 

To Be Called “Salesman-Independent” 

Under the consolidation the paper 
will be called the “Salesman-Independ- 
ent,” and Mr. Weed will be business 
manager and associate editor. He made 
his start in the insurance business with 
the Commercial Union when it was at 
William and Pine streets, and he did 
his first newspaper writing as New 
York correspondent of the old “Investi- 
gator,” signing his letters “William 
Pine.” Later he became assistant te 
P. J. Hanway, editor of the “Vigilant.” 
In 1896 he went to St. Louis as editor 
of the “Western Insurance Review.” In 
1900 Mr. Weed bought the “Chicago In- 
dependent” from Gideon L. McKean, 
and moved the paper to New York, 
changing its name to the “Independent,” 
with which he consolidated the “Ameri- 
can Journal of Life Insurance,” then 
edited at Des Moines by Dr. J. A. Jack- 
son, afterwards head of the Mutual 
Life’s literary department. Later Mr. 
Weed built up a reputation as an In- 
spirational writer; was widely copied; 
and his paper grew in circulation, com- 
panies ordering it in bulk. 

Recently, Forbes Lindsay, at one time 
with the Pacific Mutual Life in charge 
of its training school, became a contrib- 
uting editor to “The Independent.” He 
is now living in California, is selling 
life insurance and writing books, and 
has no financial interest in “The Life 
Insurance Independent.” 


CANADIAN WAR RISK 

Insurance policies may be taken out 
as from September 1, under the new 
scheme instituted by the Canadian 
Government for the benefit of returned 
soldiers, who now have the opportunity 
of insuring their lives without medical 
examination for sums ranging from 
$500 to $5,000, at premiums slightly less 
than the ordinary life insurance pre- 
mium. 


William N. Compton, general agent of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, in New 
York City, together with Mrs. Compton 
and their two daughters, is spending a 
vacation in the New Hampshire hills. 
Mr. Compton is on the street again 
after having been confined to his home 
with an attack of influenza. He will 
attend the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and the annual meeting of the John 
Hancock General Agents at Boston be- 
fore returning to New York. 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. | 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Franklin Elects 
Abels Vice-President 


TAYLOR IS NOW SECRETARY 





Announcement Made at Boston Con- 
vention of Franklin Life; Careers 
of Two Men 


At the annual convention of the ag- 
ency leaders of the Franklin Life, of 
Springfield, held in Boston, it was an- 
nounced that Henry Abels had been 
elected vice-president and Will Taylor 
secretary. Both of these men have been 
with the Franklin for years; are well- 
known and highly respected throughout 
the fraternity and the news was enthus- 
iastically received by the field force. 

Mr. Abels came to the Home Office as 
auditor in 1898. Previous to that time 
he had experience in field work with 
the Franklin and other companies, He 
possesses exceptional executive ability 
and has thorough knowledge of life in- 
Surance in all its phases. In 1901 he 
was elected secretary of the company. 
Much of the Franklin’s success is due 
to his knowledge and ability. For some 
years he has been one of the most prom- 
inent figures in the American Life Con- 
vention, having been president of that 
Strong association. 

Mr. Taylor is a Franklin product ex- 
clusively. He came to the Company as 
a stenographer in 1894 when nineteen 
years old. In 1901 he was elected 
assistant secretary. For many years he 
has had supervision and general direc- 
tion of the accounts and records of the 
Company, originating and installing for 
the Company office systems that have 
been recommended by insurance de- 
partments. In recognition of hig loyal 
services the Company elected him sec- 
retary, taking the place of Mr. Abels 
elected vice-president. 

The Franklin has had a phenomenally 
successful year. 











PROCEEDS OF INSURANCE 
(Revenue Bureau Decision) 


A and B, beneficiaries under life in- 
surance policies covering the lives of 
their respective husbands, accepted the 
option of allowing the proceeds thereof 
to remain with the insurance company 
to draw interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, plus the amount of 
any excess interest dividends; the 
principal sum to be paid upon the death 
of the beneficiary to the beneficiary’s 
legal representatives. In one case the 
option accepted was provided for in the 
policy, and in the other it was offered 
by the company independently of the 
policy. 


Held, that as the beneficiary in either 
case had the option of receiving the 
proceeds of the insurance or of leaving 
the money with the company to draw 
interest, she in effect has loaned the 
money to the company, and the interest 
so received thereon is taxable income 
for the year of its receipt. 


In the policies covering the life of C’s 
husband, provision was made that C 
should receive only an annual payment 
representing 3 per cent of the principal 
of the policy, together with any excess 
interest dividends apportioned to the 
policy. C may not receive any part of 
the principal, but at her death the en- 
tire sum is to be paid to certain named 
beneficiaries of the insured. 

Held, that the annual payment re- 
ceived by C represents a part of the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy, and is 
therefore exempt from income tax in 
her hands. (Al!so sec. 213 (a), art. 47.) 





MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Fraser & Abry, general agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in New York, 
announce the appointment of H. J. 
Ransom as agency supervisor in their 
New York office. Mr. Ransom has earned 
this promotion because of his splendid 
work in Nassau County, Long Island, 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 2) 


The Topic: H. O. Wilhelm of 
Omaha, Neb. 

3.15—Discussion (15 minutes). 
3.30—“Finding Prospects.” 

The Topic: O T. Cropper of To- 
peka, Kan. 

3.45—Discussion (15 minutes). 
4.00—“Underwriting Farm Mortgages.” 

The Topic: A. C. Larson of 
Madison, Wis. 

4.15—Discussion (15 minutes). 
4.30—Adjourn, 

Section E—“Carnegie Tech” Reunion 
George H. Doggett, II Class, 
Emmett Pishon, IIf Class, 
Thomas P, Joy, IV Class, 

Reception Committee 

Reunion of graduates and students of 
the School of Insurance of Salesman- 
ship, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
who are attending the Convention. 

The Banquet 

The banquet will be held at the 
Copley-Plaza on Wednesday night, Job 
Hedges will be one of the speakers. At 
the dinner there will be presented the 
customary prizes and trophies. 

Thursday Morning Session 
“The Selling Process.” 

This most telling matter will be the 
subject of the whole morning session. 
“Gold needs no gilding’—the titles of 
the topics are their best synopses. 
And remember that the Membership 
Campaign is part of your selling process 
and prowess. As the N. A. L. U. grows, 
each field agent is strengthened, be- 
cause the standard of Life Underwrit- 
ing is raised, the public’s confidence is 
enhanced, and all interests are pro- 
tected. , 
9.50—Singing. Led by Boston Life 

Underwriters’ Association Chor- 
us. 

10.00—(a) “The Strategy of the Ap- 
proach.” 

The Topic: E. Colwell, Jr., of 
Greensboro, N. C. 
10.30—Discussion (15 minutes). 

10.45—(b) “Meeting Objections.” 

The Topic: Dean John A. Stev- 

ension of the School of Life In- 

surance Salesmanship, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology. 

Discussion (15 minutes). 

(c) “Standardized Selling Talks.” 

The Topic: W. H. Beers of Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

12.00—‘Improving the Underwriter’s 
Selling Equipment Through Na- 
tional Association Service.” 
The Topic: President Edwards. 

Thursday Afternoon Session 

Important Notice—Jn order to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Boston Asso- 
ciation for the Delegates, Alternates, 
and Registered Guests to visit Concord, 
Lexington and other famous places, this 
very important session must start earl- 
ier—two o’clock—and on time, so that 
no one may lose its benefits—the crux 
of the Convention. 
2.00—‘The Psychology of the Life In- 

surance Sale.” 

The Topic: Prof. BE. K. Strong, 
Jr., School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


— 
— 
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“A knowledge of the principles 
of psychology is not ‘highbrow 
stuff,’ but is a practical aid to 
anyone engaged in a business 
so fundamentally based on hu- 
man values.” 
2.45—Unfinished Business. 
"2.55—"‘The Social Background of Life 
Insurance.” 
The Topic: Edward A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh. 
E. A. Woods is chairman of the con- 
vention committee and George Wood- 
bridge vice-chairman. 

The program will contain a number 
of notes, some of which follow: 
Problems For National Association To 

Heip Solve 

The needs of our country, which Life 
Insurance can serve, particularly in the 
present situation of America. Some of 
the problems, including:—the import- 
ance of thrift, eliminating wildcat finan- 


cial schemes, protecting education, 
bringing about a better understanding 
between capital and labor, safeguarding 
the home, protecting women and chil- 
dren, providing for old age, stabilizing 
business: how the institution of Life In- 
surance should help solve them, and 
the duty of Life Underwriters in meet- 
ing these national needs. 
Specialization 

Life Underwriting is today a profes- 
sion, It most closely approximates the 
medical profession. Doctors keep the 
human machinery in order and produc- 
ing: Life Insurance replaces its produc- 
tion in case of death or disability. Doc- 
tors have their general medical con- 
gresses: we have our conventions. Doc- 
tors who specialize have their special 
association meetings: we offer this year 
sectional meetings for those who wish 
to discuss certain special features of 
underwriting. A good Underwriter 
should meet President Lowell of Har- 
vard’s famous “Know something of 
everything and everything of some- 
thing.” 

Taxation 

Inheritance taxes, both Federal and 
state (in forty-five separate States), 
have created a new need which Life 
Insurance can best supply. This can 
best be done by those intelligently fa- 
miliar with not only Federal but state 
inheritance tax laws. 

Elihu Root says: “I have come to the 
distinet conclusion that by far the best, 
and indeed almost the only practicable 
way of guarding against the possible 
ruinous loss through a forced sale of se- 
curities, for the purpose of paying the 
various estate and inheritance taxes 
which are being imposed nowadays, 
both by the National and the state gov- 
ernments, is by means of Life Insur- 
ance, which for a moderate annual pay- 
ment will insure the sum necessary to 
pay such taxes without the sacrifice of 
the securities.” 

Gifts 

Increased costs have seriously affect- 
ed our charitable, philanthropic, and ed- 
ucational institutions. They all need not 
only increased present funds, but also 
the assurance of bequests in the future. 

The sums required for Federal and 
various state inheritance taxes will 
tend to discourage the desire to make 
bequests, which otherwise would be 
made, 

“Bequests” made by Life Insurance 
offer practical and timely advantages 
hecause of these same laws. 

This newer use of Life Insurance, 
fostered by laws and economic condi- 
tions, and so serving philanthropic and 
educational institutions, discloses a new 
need for Life Insurance, 

Thrift 

America never needed more stimula- 
tion for thrift. This is best provided 
through the definite plans offered by 
Life Insurance. The Life Insurance ag- 
ent is becoming more and more a finan- 
cial adviser of the community. He 
should preach and practice the essen- 
tials of thrift—keep an expense ac- 
count; make a budget; make an annual 
financial statement; make a will; car- 
ry Life Insurance; keep a bank account; 
and own his own home. Life Insurance 
and Life Insurance men can help enor- 
mously in solving this American prob- 
lem, 

Technique 

The policy which is a misfit fails fully 
to accomplish its purpose. It is only 
that policy which best fits the pros- 
pect’s own needs, that most helps 
America to progress by fostering indi- 
vidual and family financial programs of 
far-reaching scope. e 

Education 

Education is the corner-stone of any 
democracy—of America, An illiterate 
and ignorant democracy cannot stand 
or progress. Americanization depends 
on education. It is the orphans of the 
uninsured who lose their education. 
Life Insurance helps to keep such chil- 
dren in school, to furnish them an edu- 
cation, and thus to insure a better 
America, 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Company 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 

















SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday te @ years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 




















~ $100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest te investigate our proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





satisfaction. 





PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 














WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Why Worry About 
Millionaire Prospects? 
THERE ARE ONLY 20,000 SUCH 








Agents Advised to Concern Themselves 
With Millions Earning Less Than 
$50,000 Per Year 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, offers some good advice 
to agents. “Why Worry About the 
Millionaires?” he asks. 

Ever since the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Estates Tax life insurance publica- 
tions and certain life insurance experts 
have been giving a great deal of time, 
thought and space to the advantages 
and necessity of life insurance for the 
protection of estates as against the Es- 
tates and Inheritance taxes. Accord- 
ing to the internal revenue bureau, 
millionaires with incomes of $50,000 per 
year and over numbered 20,000 in 1919, 
and 6,000 of them live in New York 
State; 1,084 had incomes of $100,000 
to $150,000 and 74 had $400 000 to $500,- 
000. On the other hand, out of the four 
million individuals who rendered state- 
ments, two million have incomes of $2,- 
000 or less. 


Mr. Stevens says: “Now, if the state- 
ment of the internal revenue bureau is 
correct that the number of millionaires 
in this country is only 20,000, fu'ly fifty 
per cent of whom are uninsurable for 
the reason that they have passed the 
age limit or other causes, isn’t it ridicu- 
lous to be spending time, thought, 
printer’s ink and valuable print paper 
with a view of educating some 50,000 
edd life insurance agents to carry the 
propaganda of estates protection to a 
paltry 10,000 insurable millionaires? 
Furthermore, a net estate of $1,000 000 
is taxed by the Federal Government 
only $47,500, and if the entire estate 
goes to one near relative in the State 
of Illinois, the Il'inois Inheritance Tax 
would be $48,275, making the total Fed- 
eral and State taxes $95,775. 

“The real worth-while prospects 
about whom we should concern our- 
selves are those 3,980,000 individuals 
whose incomes are less than $50,000 
per year, and while it is wise and prop- 
er that you should be informed as to 
the Estates Tax and the State Inheri- 
tance Taxes, it is just as well that we 
all understand that from the standpoint 


of having created many and large pros- 
pects for life insurance, the Estates and 
Inheritance Tax requirements do not 
affect a very large percentage of those 
who need and carry life insurance. The 
adjoining table shows the Federal Es- 
tate Tax and the Illinois State Inheri- 
tance Tax on estates and bequests from 
$20,000 to $25,000,000 inclusive. 

“He gives a table showing that a 
250,000 net estate, which means gross 
$300,000, is subject to a Federal Estate 
Tax of only $4,000 and an Illinois State 
Inheritance Tax of $4,780, provided 
that the entire estate is payable to one 
near relative. If the estate is divided 
among several near relatives, the in- 
heritance tax would be less since the 
state tax is imposed upon the actual 
amount received by the _ individual 
beneficiary and not upon the gross es- 
tate. $8,780 would be the maximum 
amount of insurance that you could 
recommend to make provision for the 
meeting of the Federal and State Taxes 
on a gross estate of $300,000. In arriv- 
ing at the net value of an estate, life 
insurance in excess of $40,000 is in- 
cluded in the estate; in other words 
life insurance to the amount of $40,000 
is exempt from the Federal Estate Tax. 

“The great mission of life insurance 
is to enable those who miss the oppor- 
tunity of building up a considerable es- 
tate to provide, in the event of their 
untimely death, a competency for their 
dependents. Therefore, it is outside 
the rea'm, of the millionaire prospects 
that our best time, thought and ener- 
gies should be expended.” He con- 
tinues: 

“While insurance to cover estates 
and inheritance taxes is very desirable 
and interesting to discuss, yet if you 
will protect by life insurance every 
mortgage in your community you can 
well afford to let your competitors ar- 
range for the estates tax insurance on 
the lives of your local millionaires.” 





NEW SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS 

Robert T. Crew, new Insurance Com- 
missioner of Ohio, was one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting of the Columbus 
Mutual Life held in Columbus a few 
days ago. About one hundred and fifty 
agents attended. The outstanding feat- 
ure of both the agency meeting and the 
banquet Wednesday evening was the 
praise bestowed by speakers on the ag- 
ency contract of the company, devised 
by President C. W. Brandon and put in 
force three years ago. 


GROSS INCOME DEFINITIONS 





What “Paid Back,” “Credited To” and 
“Treated as Abatement of Pre- 
mium” Mean 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has amended Article 549 of Regu- 
lations 45, relating to gross income of 
life companies, to read: 

“A life insurance company shall not 
include in gross income such portion of 
any actual premium received from any 
individual policyholder as is paid back 
or credited to or treated as an abate- 
ment of premium of such policyholder 
within the taxable year. (a) ‘Paid 
back’ means paid in cash. (b) ‘Credit- 
ed to’ means applied by way of credit 
to the payment of the premium for the 
taxable year. It does not include divi- 
dends applied to purchase additional 
paid-up insurance or annuities, or to 
shorten the endowment or premium- 
paying period, or in any way that does 
not actually reduce the premium re- 
ceipts of the company for the taxable 
year. (c) ‘Treated as an abatement of 
premium’ means of the premium for 
the taxable year. Where the dividend 
paid back is in excess of the premium 
received from the policyholder within 
the taxable year there may be excluded 
from gross income only the amount of 
such premium received, and where no 
premium is received from the policy- 
holder within the taxaLle year the com- 
pany is not entitled to exclude from its 
premiums received from other policy- 
holders any amount in respect of such 
dividend payment.” 





EXEMPT 


The Revenue Bureau has ruled that 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America is a charitable 
corporation within the meaning of the 
law, and, therefore, is entitled to exemp- 
tion under Section 2 of the Revenue Act, 
regardless of the fact that a portion of 
the funds received by it consists of 
voluntary contributions made by the 
teachers themselves. 


NEW NEWARK SUPERINTENDENT 
David Arthur Mason is a new super- 
intendent with The Prudential. His 


office is Newark No. 1. He entered the 
service of the company in Brooklyn. 


Wendt and Miller 
Made General Agents 


GET STATE OF 
Allan D. Wallis, Equitable of Iowa, 
Cedes Some Territory to Two 
Able Producers 


NEW JERSEY 





Philadelphia, Aug. 30.—Five years ago 
Allan D. Wallis after having been an 
agency director of the New York Life in 
Philadelphia left that company to build 
a general agency in Philadelphia and 
Southern New Jersey for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. Prior to his undertaking 





ALLAN D. WALLIS 


this task the Equitable Life of Iowa 
had been represented in this territory 
by the late R. G. Slifer, who was produc- 
ing about $500,000 of business a year. 

In the five years under Mr. Wallis 
the Philadelphia agency has grown to 
be the Equitable’s largest general ag- 
ency with a production this year of 
about $4,000,000, and is looked upon as 
one of the most progressive general ag- 
encies in that city. The men in the 
agency are practically all new in the 





The Test of | Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 
Over $45,000,000, 











In 1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 


$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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business, developed in the service of 
the company through Mr. Wallis. 


An important development has just 
taken place in connection with this ag- 
ency by which the Equitable Life of 
Iowa makes a new general agency ap- 
pointment for the State of New Jersey 
from the personnel of the office, men 
thoroughly groomed in the methods and 
service of the company, and yet the 
agency retains the local production and 
prestige of the appointees. 


Pau! R. Wendt, a year and a half ago 
was dramatic editor of one of Philadel- 
phia’s leading daily papers. He listened 
to the call of life insurance made by 
John Johnson, who was then the Equit- 














PAUL R. WENDT 


able’s general agent at Harrisburg, but 
desiring a larger field in which to work 
came to Philadelphia and entered the 
business under Mr. Wallis. Mr. Wendt 
has been a signal success ever since he 
took up the work, producing more than 
$500,000 of business the first year. 


Everybody in Philadelphia knows Al- 
bert C. (“Allie”) Miller, the world- 
famous football player of the University 
of Pennsylvania team, and member of 
the all star team, and brother of Henry 
C. (“Heinie”) and Raymond Miller, both 
well known football stars. A. C. Miller 
was for ten years with the Provident 
Life & Trust in Philadelphia. He was 
led to the Equitable Life of Iowa by 
Paul Wendt about eight months ago, at 
which time the company agreed to ap- 
point them general agents for Northern 
New Jersey, the appointment to be- 
come effective this fall. 


In the meantime, Mr. Wallis made 
them district agents in Philadelphia and 
opened up a branch office in that city 
through which they would operate. They 
have been extremely successful in or- 
ganization work in Philadelphia, and 
that they might continue in that city 
Mr. Wallis has created for them the 
position of associate general agents and 
has ceded. to them the southern half of 
New Jersey, which gives the new gen- 
eral agency the entire state of New 
Jersey. 


*The branch office in the Perry Build- 
ing which has been occupied by Wendt 
and Miller will be closed and larger 
quarters secured in the Widener Build- 
ing to accommodate all the activities of 
the agency. 





REPUBLISH ARTICLE 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is featured in the cur- 
rent issue of the Chemical National 
Bank’s “Bulletin,” which reprints sev- 
eral columns of the page he wrote for 
the “New York Times” recently on 
Japan, 


PHILADELPHIA DELEGATES 


More Than One Hundred Life Men to 
Attend National Convention in 
Boston 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters will be represented at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to take 
place September 21 to 23 at Boston, 
Mass., by sixty delegates and fifty-two 
alternates, being the largest delegation 
that has attended the national assem- 
blages in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Arrangements have been made for 
a large party to go by a steamer of the 
Merchants & Miners Line from Phila- 
delphia on September 18 and will arrive 
in Boston in time for the officers of the 
Philadelphia Association to attend the 
meeting of the National Executive Com- 
mittee on September 20. 

The “New Member” campaign last 
spring brought the membership of the 
Philadelphia Association up to approxi- 
mately 800 and it is expected that the 
“Quakers” will rank very high in both 
the “Trophy” and the “Quota” contests 
to be determined at the convention, The 
over 240 per cent membership increase 
is likely to secure for the City of 
Brotherly Love one of the largest ban- 
ners to be awarded in the “Double-Up 
Campaign,” the increase being nearly 
two and a half times. These are the 
delegates and alternates: 

Delegates: Wm. J. Amos, C. M. Billingsly, 
Frank D. Buser, Franklin L. Bettger, Wilfrid 
L. Coates, Geo. M. Cannell, John Wm. Clegg, 
J. Mortimer Darby, J. 1. Doan, James M. Dickey, 
Wm. S. Emerson, John R. Fox. Thos. L. Fans- 
ler, Chas. M. Foster, Fred’k H. Garriaues, A. 
K. Gibson, Clayton M. Hunsicker, Irwin L. 
Jacoby, John M. Justice, Joel Korn. Arthur D. 
Murphy, S. K. Mitchell, T. W. 
Eugene O. Mosier, Crohan J. Moran, Wm. M. 
Maneely, Franklin G. Morss, Isaac P. Miller, 
Fred’k W. Moock, Albert W. Moore, Harry A. 
Maddock, Neils M. Olsen, Louis F. Paret, 
Fred’k G. Pierce, E. H. Plummer, Jr., Edward 
J. Rhoads, Howard S. Richardson, John W. 
Schell, Wm. A. Smalley, Joseph C. Staples, 
Chas. Stansfield, Wm. Shaw, Thos. M. Scott, 
Henry Sonneborn, H. F. Shaen, Joseph H. Shuff, 
Geo. P. Singer, Fred’k Tucker, C. Burgess Tay- 
lor, Hiram M. ‘Taylor, Clarence A. Wray, 
Fred’k G. Woodworth, Bernard J. Woods, H. W. 
Walker, Jacob Weil, O. H. Weideman, R. S. 
Wilbor, Allan D. Wallis, Arthur C. William- 
son and Thos. N. Walker. 

Alternates: Perry S. Allen, Harry S. Abrams, 
Franklin G. Allen, Henry A. Bray, Herman 
Bendiner, Henry H. Brown, T. Clark Botting, 
Helen W. Bailey, W. C. Bradley, Wm. G. Car- 
roll, A. Stuart Campbell, Joseph d’Andrade, H. 
W. Dickinson, Mrs. Anna M. Derr, James H. 
Glenn, Chas. F. Gannon, Ethel Gattman, Wm. 
A. Harrison, Louis Hoffman, Alfred C. Hirsch, 
Robert W. Holt, Thos. H. Jackson, Theo. C. 
Knight, Olifer F. Lenhardt, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Lockhead, Martha C. Lippincott, Robert L. 
Mishler, Thos. Murphy, Jackson Maloney, 
Harry G. Malloy, Ralph W. Neal, Elish Davis 
Oakford, Miss Laura B. Patrick, H. Kendall 
Read, W. R. Robinson, Chas. A. Reinhardt, 
Geo. E. Schilling, Frank H. Sykes, Fred’k L. 
Sigmund, Harry B. Stanger, Clarence K. Schonk, 
Leon Wislar Scott. John L. Shannon, Arthur 
Saxon, Chas, J. Thompson, John L. Truax, 
Joseph A. Walsh, Albert F. Walter, Matthew 
Walker and Warren M, Ziegler. 


PELICAN MAN IN TROUBLE 





J. A. Conroy, Actuary, Charged with 
Contempt of Court and Misrep- 
resentation in Selling Policies 

Joseph A. Conroy, actuary and man- 
ager of the Pelican Mutual Life, of 
Philadelphia, was held under $2,000 bail 
by Magistrate Rooney, at Philadelphia, 
on Friday, August 27, for trial in Clear- 
field County, Pa. on a warrant sworn 
out by District Attorney John C. Arnold 
of that county charging Actuary Conroy 
with contempt of court. 

The charge is based on letters sent 
out in the mails which criticized the ad- 
ministration of justice in Clearfield 
county in actions brought against ag- 
ents of the Pelican Life, who were 
accused and arrested for misrepresent- 
ing policies in selling disability insur- 
ance to non-English speaking foreign- 
ers. The letters bore the name of the 
company but were not signed. 





The Occidenta! Life of Albuquerque, 
N. M., recently had to do some drastic 
refinancing because of the epidemic in- 
fluenza. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 





Life Insurance Company 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 





OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 














Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, Tt XAS 














IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. | 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


$7,500.000.00 
26,000,000.00 
70,000,090.00 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





~ Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Sectional Meetings 


FIRST STARTS HERE THIS WEEK 








Business Insurance, Interesting Pros- 
pects, Best Policies, Disability 
Agreement, Family Protection 
Discussions 


The sectional meetings of the Con- 
necticut Mutual’s $100,000 and $200,000 
Clubs are being held this month. The 
first will be held at the Commodore on 
Friday and Saturday of this week. Then 
will follow conventions in Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco. The programs follow: 





Program—First Day 


Opening Address—Jas. Lee Loomis, 
vice-president. 


Address—H. H. Steiner, superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Summary of Program—H. F. Gray, 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
(Preparation of the case before the 

interview) 

1. Best policy for a man, age 32, with 
a wife and two children, whose in- 
come is from $4,000 to $6,000 per 
annum. 

New York—Wnm. Solomon, New York 

(F. & A.) 

Baltimore—E. 

Scranton. 

Cincinnati—G. F. Fricker, Cleveland. 

Kansas City—H. O. Smith, Denver. 
2. Best policy for a man, age 32, with 

wife and two children, whose income 

is $10,000 or more per annum. 

New York—Nelson C. Taintor, Hart- 

ford. 

Baltimore—Herman B. Smith, Pitts- 

burgh. 

Cincinnati—O. Palmour, general ag- 

ent, Atlanta. 

Kansas City—-E. N. Coleman, general] 

agent, Davenport. 

(Methods of getting a prospect interest- 
ed in Life Insurance) 

. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need for insurance 
through the Old Age Protection Plan. 
New York—S. P. Marsh, Buffalo; 

J. M. Fraser, New York (F. & A.); 

J. F. Forbes, Syracuse. 
Baltimore—J. R. Keen, general agent, 

Harrisburg; W. B. O’Connor, Jr., 
Baltimore; J. E. Willing, Philadel- 
phia. 

Cincinnati—A. J. Chase, Toledo; R. 
S. Caulkins, Cleveland; Scott 
Pierce, Cincinnati. 

Kansas City—A. C. Miller, Denver; 
G. E. Bailey, Wichita; B. F. Now- 
ack, Des Moines. 

2. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need of a sum to guar- 
antee an education for his children. 
New York-—aA. B. Gregg, Albany. 
Baltimore—W. E. Wrenshall, Jr., 

Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati—H. A. Smith, Louisville. 
Kansas City—J. E. Boyer, general ag- 
ent, Wichita. 

Business Insurance. 

New York—J. H. Thompson, general 
agent, Hartford. 

Baltimore—L. D. Hemingway, gen- 
eral agent, Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati—H. T. Saunders, general 
agent, Cincinnati. 

Kansas City—V. L. H. King, general 
agent, Minneapolis. 

(Methods of getting a prospect interest- 
ed in Life Insurance) 

3. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need for insurance 
through Interest Income and Instal- 
ment Settlements. 

New York—Geo. N. Cooper, Roches- 
ter; E. W. Selvage, Buffalo. 

Baltimore—J. W. Ostertag, general 
agent, Harrisburg; W. W. Walker, 
Baltimore. 

Cincinnati—M. C. Hayes, Chicago; 
C. A. Wolfram, Cleveland. 

Kansas City—A. Anderson, St. Louis; 
C. A. Shafer, Minneapolis, 


Chester Sparver, 


_ 


4. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need for life insurance 
by use of Disability Agreement. 
New York—wW. H. Knight, Rochester; 

J. C. Dwyer, Syracuse. 

Baltimore—J. F. Russell, Jr., Balti- 
more; C. H. Henwood, Scranton. 

Cincinnati—A. R. Massa, Cincinnati; 
H. P. Getz, Columbus. 

Kansas City—G. E. Wright, Des 
Moines; J. H. Mickey, Omaha. 

5. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need for life insurance 
by use of Temporary and _ Initial 
Term. 

New York—H. H. Short, New York 
(S. D. J.) ;Edward Gellert, Albany. 

Baltimore—F. B. Uhler, Erie; L. R. 
Daugherty, Scranton. 

Cincinnati—H. S. Wilheit, Atlanta; 
J. E. Perry, Louisville. 

Kansas City—W. W. McColgin, St. 
Joseph; A. O. Lewis, Wichita. 

6. How to impress upon the mind of the 
prospect his need for life insurance 
as family protection. 

New York—P. A. Abry, general ag- 
ent, New York; C. Vandenberg, 
Manchester. 

Baltimore—G. W. Reichart, Erie; 
C. W. Capps, Raleigh. 

Cincinnati—A. 8. Dempsey, Chicago; 
E. H. Saulson, Detroit. 

Kansas City—H. D. Finlayson, gen- 
eral agent, Omaha; D. T. Ream, 
Topeka. 

Closing on first interview. 

New York—R. S. Hart, general agent, 
Springfield. 

Baltimore—R. M. Stuart, Washing- 
ton; C. W. Chappell, Richmond. 
Cincinnati—W. H. Eager, general ag- 
ent, Huntington; J. G. Pinson, De- 

troit. 

Kansas City—W. H. Manning, Den- 
ver; T. Stein, Davenport. 

The Agent’s obligation to the public. 
New York—E. F. Colborn, general 

agent, Rochester. 

Baltimore—F. G. Allen, general ag- 
ent, Baltimore. 

Cincinnati—W. H. Harrison, general 
agent, Louisville. 

Kansas City—S. L. Morton, general 
agent, St. Louis. 


Second Day 


Taxation—Its bearing on life insurance, 
Jas. Lee Loomis, vice-president. 
District Agency and Agency Supervis- 
ory Work in Conn. Mut’l Organiza- 
tion Plans, H. F. Gray, assistant 

superintendent of agencies. 

Recess. 

Selection of Prospects. 

New York—C. F. Teller, general ag- 
ent, Syracuse. 

Baltimore—-W. L. Blossom, general 
agent, Erie. 

Cincinnati—Max Lindauer, Chicago; 
P. A. Ford, Detroit. 

Kansas City—C. F. Repass, Des 
Moines; C. L. Hahn, Denver. 

Systematizing the Day’s Work. 

New York—O. F. Burkhardt, general 
agent, Albany; E. W. Haemer, New 
York (F. & A.). 

Baltimore—W. S. Sackerman, Balti- 
more; G. A. Sinclair, Washington; 
F. B. Oglesby, Richmond; S. A. 
Barber, Wilkes-Barre. 

Cincinnati—H. F. Fuller, Detroit; 
S. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland; C. C. 
Crumbaker, Indianapolis. 

Kansas City—C. G. Leffel, Sioux 
City; B. S. Barrows, St. Louis; H. 
M. Files, Davenport. 

Education and Service—H. M. Holder- 
ness, agency correspondent. 

Opportunity—H. H. Steiner, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Why I am in the Life Insurance Busi- 
ness with the Connecticut Mutual. 
New York—A. R. Thompson, Hart- 

ford; E. J. Lehman, New York (F. 
& A.); H. J. McKellar, New York 
(S. D. J.); D. M. Dustan, Spring- 
field; A. B. Mallory, Albany. 

Baltimore—W. K. Magruder, Balti- 
more; R. S. Williams, Raleigh. 

Cincinnati—Capt. R. H. Kellogg, 
supervisor of agencies; A. K. Wy- 
lie, Toledo; W. H. Repaid, Detroit; 
A. S. Freeman, Chicago; M. L. 
Harper, Atlanta. 











About a Corporate Emblem 





More than fifty years ago, an inspired genius designed a cor- 
porate seal for THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the central 
figure of which is a BANYAN TREE, bearing the line, “WE 


SPREAD TO PROTECT.” 


The Banyan Tree is a curious Indian growth, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that each of its branches seeks the ground, 
there firmly roots and itself becomes a parent trunk, thus grow- 
ing in strength and in power to serve. 


The Banyan Tree is particularly symbolic of THE NORTH- 
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WESTERN, which is pure- 
ly mutual and in which 
every policyholder is in- 
sured by, and in turn is an 
insurer of, his fellow mem- 
bers. The original North- 
western tree consisted of 
two hundred citizens of 
Wisconsin. Today it con- 
sists of six hundred thou- 
sand citizens of forty-two 
states, each one of whom, 
with his family, home, 


business and estate, is protected by all the others. 


A more appropriate emblem hardly can be imagined. The 
Banyan Tree exactly symbolizes the spreading and protecting 
service of mutual life insurance, and particularly that of 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























In the interest of 


“Professional Public Service’ 


3 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, 


Connecticut 


added 125 full-time men to its 
-anks during the first six months 


of 1920. 


In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Certain things are neces- 
sary before a man can 
Time on get life insurance, says 
Uninsurables The Prudential. First, 
he must be morally and 
physically fit; second, he must be finan- 
cially able to pay the premium; third, 
his occupation and his surroundings 
must be satisfactory tothe company. All 
of these things every agent should 
know, and he should cultivate his pros- 
pect so thoroughly before he submits 
the application to the home office as to 
form a pretty correct idea as to whether 
or not the prospective applicant can 
get insurance. He can be practically 
certain. of all these points with the ex- 
ception of the man’s physical condition, 
and he can make a pretty shrewd guess 
as to that, but we cannot always in ad- 
vance agree with the medical depart- 
ment. The agent is merely wasting 
time who takes an application from a 
person who is so deficient in any of the 
essentials that he cannot expect to get 
insurance. 

All of which means don’t waste val- 
uable time, energy and gray matter on 
people who are clearly uninsurable. If 
a man’s occupation affects his rating, 
quote him the proper rate at the begin- 
ning. In addition to being careful in 
your selection of risks, be thorough in 
your part of the work. Give the com- 
pany the benefit of all material facts 
that affect the case. Prepare your case 
with the same care for and attention to 
details that a lawyer would use in pre- 
senting his case to the court. See that 
all papers are properly and fully made 
out. Assist the home office in every 
way possible. In helping the company 
you help yourself. Above all, train 
yourself to realize that a prospect is 
not a policyholder, that an application 
does not necessarily mean a_ policy 
taken, that written business does not 
necessarily mean paid business and 
that paid. business ig the only business 
on which you can possibly make any 
money. 


Don’t Waste 


*_ * & 


Just for a change, why do 
Survivorship not some of you rate book 
Annuity men write a Survivorship 
Contracts Annuity Contract? asks 
the Chicago agency of 
the Mutual Life. Among the several 
Annuity contracts issued by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
there is one which to our mind is very 
desirable where a young or middle-aged 
man desires to provide for his aged 
mother in the event of his prior death. 
Take, for instance, the case of a man 
forty-five and his mother seventy-two. 
Through the payment of an annual pre- 
mium of $167.04 the Company will, 
should he predecease his mother, pay to 
her $1,200 per year, or $100 per month, 
as long as she lives. 

The probabilities are, of course, that 
he will survive his mother, but if he 
does not this guaranteed income for the 
remainder of her life would be very de- 
sirable. Should his death occur shortly 
after taking the contract she might live 
ten years or even fifteen years longer. 
Note the total benefits which in that 
case would be paid by the Company as 
result of the payment on his part of 
the small annual premium. 


In this contract the person buying the 
policy (in this illustration the son) 
would be called the “nominator” and 
his mother the “annuitant,” as com- 
pared with the “insured” and the “ben- 
eficiary,” respectively, under a regular 
life insurance contract. A medical ex- 
amination of the nominator is neces- 
sary, but not of the annuitant. The 
regular insurance application form is 
used. Thirty days’ grace is allowed for 


the payment of renewal premiums, the 
same as*in the case of life insurance 
policies. The contract, however, would 
be non-participating the same as all 
other annuities and it would terminate 
upon the death of the annuitant. No 
cash surrender values are provided for. 


7 * o 
Life insurance is differ- 
How Life ent, says President 


Differs from Burns, of the Maryland 
Other Forms Assurance. All other 

forms of insurance are 
promises to pay money after the hap- 
pening of a possible event. 

Life insurance is a pledge to pay 
money after the happening of a certain 
event. 

Under all other forms of insurance 
the policyholder gets no return for the 
premiums he has paid unless he suf- 
fers the particular misfortune covered 
by his policy contract. 

A life insurance policy has a cash 
value quite apart from the happening of 
the certain event insured against—while 
the policyholder is still living a life 
insurance policy can be turned into real 
money. 

> a” * 
It is very remarkable 

Whata how business will gravi- 

Little tate to a man at unex- 
Courtesy Did pected times and places 
as a by-product of even 
a passing acquaintance, says the Met- 
ropolitan Life. One could hardly im- 
agine striking an exceptionally fine trail 
in a casual meeting with a_ perfect 
stranger in a store. “A few years ago 
I was standing before a mirror, trying 
on a straw hat, in Knox’s store, Broad- 
way, New York,” said a prominent ag- 
ent of that Company, “when I observed 
on the opposite side a gentleman, evi- 
dently a priest, who seemed a little un- 
certain as to the style and fit of the 
hat he had just put on. ‘It suits you 
admirably,’ I remarked with an approv- 
ing glance.” 

After a few remarks of no particular 
importance, the man of insurance 
learned that the good father was a 
stranger in town. So he took him under 
his wing, asked him to lunch in a down- 
town club, spent a very pleasant day 
with him and on parting, invited him 
to call whenever he came to the city. 
The acquaintance thus begun ripened 
into a warm friendship based on mutual 
regard. The priest never missed an op- 
portunity of calling on his friend and 
both enjoyed every hour of the visit. 

Not very long after their first meet- 
ing, Mr. Prospector was invited to see 
one high in the councils of the church 
for consultation on a church property 
loan. On hearing what was desired, he 
offered his services to negotiate the 
whole matter, observing, “and I think, I 
can do it to your entire satisfaction.” 
The prelate was delighted to be relieved 
of the details involved in the transac- 
tion. 

The outcome was a cordial recom- 
mendation from this new friend to 
churchmen in the diocese. This led to 
many visits and later to many calls in 
other cities and resulted in business 
writings amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

A peculiar feature in the matter was 
ye fact that the man of business was 
not a member of the same church. The 
mutual esteem and affection enter- 
tained by the bishop, priest and insur- 
ance representative flowed from their 
hearts as instinctively as did the 
warmth of their handshake. They met 
and stood together on a platform of 
social politics that appeals to men of 
every shade and complexion of mind— 
the platform of friendliness and fair 
dealing. 


The group life insurance policy writ- 
ten on the New York “Tribune” em- 
ployes, was solicited and closed by a 
woman, 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











HOME LIFE | 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 


The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to, 
policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Guy MacLaughlin, 
O. Henry’s Chum, Here 


LEADING AGENT OF FRANKLIN 





Houston Man Has Had An Interesting 
Career of His Own; Talks 
of Writer 





Guy MacLaughlin, South Texas man- 
ager of the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, whose headquarters are in 
Houston, Tex., is an interesting visitor 
in New York this week. He has been 
attending the agency convention of the 
Frankiin Life, held in Boston, and is 
here to make arrangements for placing 
in New York excess lines over the limit 
taken by his Company. He is a mem- 
ber of the Franklin Life Half Million 
Club,—and for 1920 is the leading per- 
sonal writer of his Company, with a 
million of personal business to his 
credit on the Franklin Life “Green 
Card.” He also leads the list of men 
in this Company in percentage of re- 
newals for the last year, having 100 
per cent renewal of his last year’s per- 
sonal volume. 


“The Rolling Stone” 


Mr. MacLaughlin is a striking ex- 
ample of the “troubadour” turned 
“man of action.” In 1894-95 Mr. Mac- 


Laughlin was associated at Austin, 
Tex., with O. Henry, America’s most fa- 
mous short-story writer, in the publica- 
tion of “The Rolling Stone,” a weekly 
humorous magazine, the material for 
which was written almost entirely by O. 
Henry (William Sidney Porter), the 
type-setting done by Dixie Daniels and 
the advertising and subscriptions looked 
after by Mr. MacLaughlin. He chats 
very interestingly of the old “Rolling 
Stone” days, and he says, in response 
to the question now agitating the public 
mind as to how O. Henry wrote his 
stories, “Why he just wrote ’em, that’s 
all.” 

“Even in the old days,” continued Mr. 
MacLaughlin, “Porter showed _ the 
knack of surprising the reader with his 
denouement,—for example, read the 
stories about ‘Tic Tocqg, the Great De- 
tective,’ who, by the way, was a flesh- 
and-blood man, one John Chenneville, 
city detective of Austin, Texas, at the 
time, and known to even the newsboys 
on the street.” 

Continuing, Mr. MacLaughlin said: 
“It so happened that I, too, was in New 
York at the time Will Porter was ‘climb- 
ing the lush stairs of New York room- 
ing houses,’ with the ‘three hot moist 
dollars’ in his pocket, so vividly por- 
trayed in his story of ‘The Rented 
Room,’ but neither knew of the other’s 
presence in the big swamp. It was my 
privilege to draw the princely sum of 
$10 per week, and 10 per cent of my 
sales,—peddling typewriters in the 
crevices of the canons of Wall and Pine 
streets,—and some weeks there was no 
10 per cent. In fact, there was a suc- 
cession of tenpercentless weeks, and 
this meant a change of vocation which 
change took the form of a travelling 
job for the Osborne Company,—and 
during this four years O. Henry came to 
light. 

“T had been struck by a familiar note 
in the O. Henry stories,—but never 
knew of the nom de plume—until one 
‘day I saw an advertisement in a mag- 
azine of forthcoming short stories with 
a portrait of my old friend. I wrote to 
him, but we never got together, al- 
though I visited New York two or three 
times after he became a regular con- 
tributor. It was my pleasure to be with 
Harry Peyton Steger, in Texas, in his 
search for O. Henry material,—the re- 
sult of which was Doubleday, Page & 
Co.’s volume, ‘Rolling Stones.’ 


Fiction and Truth 
“Much of O. Henry’s stuff was pure 
fiction; also, much of it was absolutely 
transcript from life. A great deal has 
been printed about this timid, wan soul 
that could not possibly be true; some 


day, I hope, a real, understanding, sym- 
pathetic biographer will appear who 
will present this master mind in a 
shrinking body as he was known to 
those who knew and loved him, the real 
Will Porter, with his precise, swinging 
gait, his ubiquitous umbrella, his blond 
moustache, and his soft, amused, twink- 
ling smile,—his quiet love of jest. Por- 
ter wrote stories because he couldn’t 
help it. He simply had to write, and 
when publishers returned his manu- 
scripts until he was hopeless of getting 
them printed, he turned to the alterna- 
tive of publishing a magazine himself 
in which he could find expression; and, 
by the way, it was a jewel of humor, as 
will be noted from the almost complete 
file found in a barn in Austin, Texas, 
in the original wrappers, saved by a 
man’s desire to see his own poem in 
print, and the poem was so bad it was 
good. It was printed because the au- 
thor was president of the First National 
Bank of Austin, and Will Porter was 
paying teller. You asked me to talk 
about myself, but it seems I have done 
most of the talking about my old friend, 
Porter, 

“My career? Oh, I just drifted from 
one thing to another, getting fired from 
one job after another; too much pep in 
arguing with the Boss, perhaps, but 
each job better fitting my capacities 
than the last. New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco,—and in between,—editing a 
mountain daily in Sonora, Cal., in the 
region made famous by Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain,—Saw Mill Flat and Jack 
Ass Hill,—until finally I woke up to the 
fact that I wasn’t getting anywhere. I 
was building up something for some- 
body else, the somebody else taking it 
over when it began to be profitable. 
Thus, I sold typewriters, art calendars, 
automobiles, news stories, and, even, 
twenty years ago, the ‘New York Sun- 
day Press’ literary editor actually paid 
me real money for a little poem. Get 
that, a life insurance man _ selling 
poetry! I keep it now for use in close 
paces moonlight nights on the decks of 
ships and things. I mean the poetry, 
not the money paid by the ‘New York 
Press.’ 

Why He Went Into Insurance 

“Eventually, I analyzed this thing 
called business and drew a set of speci- 
fications for a life’s work, into which I 
could throw myself for the long drive. 
This must be something where one 
earned compensation for the work done 
now, and, also, an interest in future 
years in the profits, a calling where the 
work done inured to the benefit of 
others, where a man got his money’s 
worth and the world was made better; 
something that had little element of 
risk to health and life and limb. Also, 
a game where continuous effort would 
not be necessary—where one could 
work when he felt the urge and loaf 
when that impulse was in the ascend- 
ancy. I submit that the life insurance 
game was the answer. So, I horned in 
on the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, at San Francisco, and, with a 
friend, talked Alex. Shields into paying 
me $20 a week as an advance. I stayed 
with this until Shields got tenderfooted 
about cashing my checks, and then I 
hopped back to Houston, where I was 
known. 

“There, Homer R. Mitchell and myself 
formed a partnership in a general ag- 
ency for the Franklin Life. We wore 
our old clothes—that is I did—the 
game got too strenuous for Mitchell; he 
quit; I stuck; and by dint of organizing 
automobile clubs, music festival associa- 
tions and numerous other things, all of 
which included the important element of 
salary to the organizer, I finally man- 
aged to get the life insurance game to 
a point where it was providing bread 
and butter. 


“For a business that combines all the 
elements of fight, romance, profit and 
joy in living, the life insurance game, 
from a general agent’s standpoint, is 
pre-eminent, and I am glad, as a life in- 
surance man, to give you this personal 
reminiscence, Also, as a life insurance 
man, I’m pleased to contribute the few 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Rstablished 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


























Assets 
Liabilities 





Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA | 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 331, 1919: 
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JOHN G, WALKER, Pres‘dent. 


$ 20,700,133.74 
18,650, 203.62 


851,338.97 
23,840,173.80 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








For Agency Contracts addrese 


O. S. CARLTON 


RESIDENT 














37,005 


Life” at their age. 


basis. 
surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 


business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
Insurance_in force_over $173,000,000. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Full level net premium reserves 
Faithfully serving in- 








things about my old friend, O. Henry, 
a man I was privileged to know in his 
formative stage, but now a character 
belonging to the ages. 


“My system must be a little wrong, 
for of the old friends I have discovered 
in New York, two of them are so big 
I cannot conceive their size, one C. B. 
Seger, president of the United States 
Rubber Company; the other W. C. Du- 
rant, president of the General Motors 
Corporation.” 


BUYS MINORITY HOLDINGS 


President Singleton of the Missouri 
State Life, has purchased from W. C. 
Hogg, of Houston, Texas, the 31,400 
shares which he held. Mr. Singleton 
and his associates now control 82 per 
cent of the Company’s stock, and have 
eliminated all unfriendly interests from 
stock ownership. This means the Com- 
pany is free to continue on more pro- 
gressive and aggressive lines in the 
future than in the past. 
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Letters as Leads 
to Gain Attention 


HOW J. J. NUGENT USES THEM 





Rochester Agent’s Clever Presentation 
of Needs for Income Policies 
Arouses Prospects’ Interest 





J. J. Nugent, who represents the 
Guardian Life in Rochester, N. Y., at- 
tributes his large production in part to 
the successful use of form letters and 
circulars which he mails to prospects. 
He read two of them to the agents at 
the recent Guardian Life convention in 
New York and they met with such ap- 
proval that we are publishing them for 
the benefit of the field. Both state 
specific needs for life income insurance 
and conclude with requests for a con- 
ference between the prospect and Mr. 
Nugent. They are given herewith as 
follows: 

What Pills Does the Doctor Take? 

“TI carry $50,000 of life insurance in 
the following manner: It is divided into 
ten policies of $5,000 each. The pre- 
mium payment deposits are distributed 
throughout the year. My income being 
more or less on a monthly basis, I ar- 
range my outgo in the same manner. 

“In the event of my premature death, 
my policies are payable as follows: 

“$25,000 is payable to a trust com- 
pany, ag trustee for my wife. She will 
receive the income on this fund in 
monthly installments (of about $100 
per month) during her entire lifetime. 
When she loses me, she needs perma- 
nent income without any ‘ifs.’ 

“$15,00@ is carried to protect my busi- 
ness interests, 

“$5,000 is payable at the time of my 
death, to my wife, in a lump sum to 
take care of the various needs she will 
have in that time of stress, and to give 
her the funds necessary to readjust her- 
self to the new conditions she will have 
to face. 

“$5,000 is payable to my estate to 
clean up my earthly slate. Through my 
will, after the payment of my funeral 
expenses, inheritance taxes, etc., and 
the settlement of my various other obli- 
gations, my wife receives everything 
that I possessed—to do with as she 
pleases. 

“Her real anchor to windward, how- 
ever, is the trust fund of $25,000—upon 
which she receives a life income in 
monthly installments, regardless of 
whether her other funds are Jost or not. 
(Nine-tenths of all moneys left in lump 
sums, is, for various reasons, entirely 
dissipated in seven years.) 

“While you are still enjoying good 
health, why not let me help counsel you 
as to the best way to carry your life 
insurance?” 


Re:—Your Estate Intentions 


“In going over their general estate 
matters with different men I find they 
have, among their other valuable assets, 
several policies of life insurance—taken 
out at various times. 

“Most of these policies are payable, 
in the event of premature death, either 
to their wife or estate, in a lump sum. 

“This mode of settlement very sel- 
dom proves to be for the best interests 
of your beneficiaries. Statistics show 
us that nine-tenths of all moneys left in 
lump sums, is, for various reasons, en- 
tirely dissipated within seven years. 
tOdds—10 to 1 against your family.) 

“One of the principal reasons for this 
is—that the family try to continue their 
previous scale of living when they have 
not sufficient permanent income to do 
so, and, before they fully realize it, they 
have materially eaten into their prin- 
cipal. 

“Also, occasionally the mother dies 
while the children are still young and 
in their educational period. In this case 
the children are then dependent on 
other advisors whose good intentions 


seldom materialize for the best inter- 
ests of your children. 

“I also find men whose policies are 
payable to their estate—the proceeds 
of which are directed through their 
wills into various kinds of trusts. 

“To carry out your intentions along 
these lines, it is not necessary to mix 
these trust funds with your general és- 
tate. You can make these policies pay- 
able directly to your trustees through 
a deed_of trust. Further, by so doing 
there is a saving on inheritance taxes. 
The New York Inheritance Tax Law 
entirely exempts the proceeds of life 
insurance policies that are payable to 
specified beneficiaries. (Trustees are 
specified beneficiaries.) The Federal 
Inheritance Tax Law exempts up to 
$40,000 the proceeds of life insurance 
policies that are payable to specified 
beneficiaries, in addition to the exemp- 
tion of $50,000 that your general estate 
is entitled to. 

“Now—as to your intentions—they 
are, without doubt, if you live, to main- 
tain your family, properly educate your 
children and ultimately to accumulate 
sufficient funds to enable both you and 
your wife to live comfortably in your 
later years. 

“My suggestion is that you now 
properly insure your intentions by our 
having a conference together so that I 
may, in an advisory capacity, help coun- 
sel you as to the best way to get your 
estate affairs properly shaped up, so, 
in the event of your premature death, 
your family will get the full benefit of 
your intentions. 

“It involves no obligation on your 
part to avail yourself of my advice. 
If, after we have had our conference 
together, you are interested in putting 
my suggestions into operation, the 
charge for my services will be mod- 
erate. 

“IT would like to discuss, more in de- 
tail, with you the thoughts outlined. 
For your convenience [ am enclosing an 
engagement card. Kindly fill this out 
so that I may phone and ascertain the 
time and place best fitted for our con- 
ference. 

“Thanking you for the requested 
courtesy, I am 

“Sincerely,” 





THIRD AND FINAL DIVIDEND 





Superintendent Phillips Acts in Case of 
Peoples Mutual Life, a Fraternal 
Society 





Jesse §. Phillips, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, hag filed with Arthur 
©. Mead, clerk of Onondaga County, a 
final report and account recommending 
the payment of a third and final divi- 
dend to members and creditors of the 
Peoples Mutual Life Insurance Associa- 
tion and League, a fraternal beneficiary 
society, formerly having home offices in 
the Third National Bank Building. The 
Peoples Mutual Life Insurance Associa- 
tion and League has been in liquidation 
since March 38, 1910. An examination 
by the Insurance Department in Decem- 
ber 1910 revealed that a majority of the 
board of directors of the League had 
secretly and unknown to the members 
of the League attempted to transfer to 
entire strangers the control of the 
League and its assets amounting to 
$3,000,000 for the sum of $150,000. The 
sum had been withdrawn and deposited 
in a bank in Canada. Upon discovering 
these facts the Insurance Department 
immediately took possession of the 
League. The facts were presented to 
the Supreme Court and Justice W. S. 
Andrews made an order directing the 
Superintendent of Insurance to liqui- 
date the League. The officers of the 
League appealed from the order direct- 
ing liquidation, but pending the appeal 
the money which had been sent to Can- 
ada was returned and the appeal was 
withdrawn. The League was the first 
large insurance corporation to be liqui- 
dated under the new law of 1909 recom- 
mended to the legislature by the Insur- 
ance Department. 
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THE MAN 4s» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
wailing for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Plea for Visitors 
From Home Office 


SUPERVISORS COME TO HELP 





Maryland Assurance Asks for Co- 
operation of Men in Field; What 
Supervisors Do 





The Maryland Assurance makes a 
plain statement to its field force about 
supervisors from the Home Office. 

“When a supervisor from the Home 
Office of the Maryland comes into your 
territory and reports to you, he is there 
for just one purpose—to help you get 
new life insurance applications for your- 
self and for the Maryland; that is, to 
help you increase your income from 
life insurance commissions,” it says. 

“It costs the Corporation a very con- 
siderable amount of money to render 
this service to our agents, and it is 
going to cost even more because of the 
increase in railroad fares. In addition 
to the salary of each supervisor, there 
is the cost of transportation, the cost of 
hotel accommodation, which for a long 
time has been outrageously high, the 
cost of maintenance, and you all know 
what paralyzing prices now are charged 
for meals in hotels and restaurants, and 
the cost of other miscellaneous items— 
all combining to make a total outlay of 
money that bulks large. 

“The Corporation is quite willing to 
spend this money in aiding the agents 
of the Maryland. 

“But we want that money to be an 
investment—we want every agent who 
is visited by a supervisor to co-operate 
with that supervisor and give him the 
utmost possible time and attention dur- 
ing his brief stay, to the end that the 
agent may write for himself and for 


the Maryland a worth-while volume of 
new life insurance, 

“The work of a supervisor is not 
easy; it is not especially pleasant; the 
supervisor seldom knows where he will 
sleep the next night, and he spends per- 
haps half his nights in the cramped 
quarters of a railroad berth. He ig re- 
quired by the Home Office to get results 
in new life insurance business written 
and actually paid-for, and he has to get 
these results to a large extent from 
men who are strangers to him, however 
well known they may be to the agent. 

“These facts are presented thus plain- 
ly so that you, as an agent of the Mary- 
land, will clearly understand, first, that 
the Corporation is at much expense in 
order to place at your service from time 
to time the personal] assistance of our 
life insurance supervisors, and second, 
that, the life of a traveling supervisor 
not being altogether passed on a bed of 
roses, aS man to man you owe him at 
least the courtesy of your active atten- 
tion when he comes to your city to 
help you sell life insurance. 

“The supervisor has just one job—to 
help you, as agent of the Maryland, 
make money. We ask you to give him 
a fair chance and your very best co- 
operation.” 


FEWER CONTRACTS; MORE BUSI- 
NESS 





The Phoenix Mutual Life says that 
the percentage of success under its 
sales training plans will be greater 
than any other method yet employed. 
In 1912 production of 1,700 licensed 
men was about $21,000,000, an average 
of $12,300’ per man for the year. 

At the end of the first six months of 
this year there were less than 500 con- 
tracts in force. This group paid for 
over $31,000,000 in six months, repre- 
senting, after adjustments for new and 
cancelled contracts, an average produc- 
tion on a yearly basis of approximately 
$150,000 per man. 
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Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 


a ital 
STATE MUTUAL Lift ASSL 
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Or Woaceste 


Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


_ From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


ry . . . . . . 
rhis practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 














More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
RE ivcctacrcnvisereesonseduansescevisewiesss $4,867,379 »763,566 $18,682,446 
PE: ON. DOR ii ccsacresnectstonseceseracees 342,972 551,969 1,058,956 
ERGUTENSS BR FECTS ccccccccccessesccceccsecee 44,789,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohlo, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City, 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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THAT 
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AND 
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F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers ts 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2407 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year, Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


SURETY LINES AND POLITICS 

So much of the insurance bonding 
business is to guarantee state and 
municipal contracts, it naturally gets 
closely mixed up with politics; but this 
does not mean that all this bonding 
business is placed through “political fa- 
vor,”—although a great deal of it is. 

In Philadelphia considerable attention 
has been centered on bonding of city 
contracts through the National Surety 
Company, represented by Thomas B. 
Smith, who was formerly the Mayor of 
Philadelphia until ousted by the reform 
administration represented by Mayor 
Moore. 

A large portion of the contracting in 
Philadelphia was done by the so-called 
Vare interests, who under the old ad- 
ministration were local political leaders 
dind still continue to exert considerable 
power. Mayor Smith ran with the Vare 
interests and naturally the bonding con- 
tracts were placed largely with the Na- 
tional Surety, which does a tremendous 
business in this line. 

Just now the new city administration 
is trying to hold the National Surety up 
for the completion of a contract aban- 
doned by the Vare interests (known in 
this case as the Philadelphia Subway 
Construction Company) which contract- 
ed with the city to build a sewage dis- 
posal plant. A quarrel between the 
present reform administration and the 
old political machine led the Vare peo- 
ple to throw up the contract. They found 
it would probably result in a loss of 
several hundred thousand dollars if the 
specifications of the contract were 
carried out. 

The Philadelphia Subway Construc- 
tion Company was bonded in the Na- 
tional Surety Company, and now the 
Director of Public Works insists that 
the surety company, being the bonds- 
man, shall complete the contract, and 
probably this will have to be done. 

But the opinion is expressed in bond- 
ing circles that if the National Surety 
does complete the contract, it can re- 
cover the amount of loss, if any, from 
the Philadelphia Subway Construction 
Company. All of which shows that the 


bonding business on public contracts is 
a rather complicated proposition. 

No state or municipality will place 
a construction contract of any charac- 
ter without an adequate bond guaran- 
teeing that the contract will be com- 
pleted as per specifications as to ma- 
terial and costs. This makes it neces- 
sary for contractors to look to their 
ponding facilities first of all, which 
often calls for expert work and advice 
from insurance men. 

While much of this bonding business 
gets placed through political favor, yet 
the insurance bonding expert can very 
often get ahead of the political favorite 
because of his superior knowledge and 
his quick resource in getting by delicate 
points. It is all a question of knowing 
how, getting proper financial guaran- 
tees, and issuing the contract in such 
a form as to afford absolute protection 
to the parties concerned. This, of 
course, means that the contractor him- 
self must be financially responsible, as 
these bonds often run into very high 
figures, so large, indeed, that it is some- 
times impossible for one company to 
carry the whole load. 

After the bond is placed the insur- 
ance companies have to keep tabs on 
the contractors to see that the work is 
properly done and finished on time. The 
contractors themselves have their busi- 
ness reputation at stake and an in- 
centive to finish on time, even though 
they are guaranteed against loss by the 
bonding company. However, the com- 
pany sometimes finds, through its in- 
spectors, that things are not going 
right, owing to lack of material, finan- 
cial difficulties, labor troubles, or some 
other obstruction, and in this case takes 
hold and endeavors to straighten mat- 
ters out, for its own sake as well as 
for that of the contractor. 

The placing of bonds requires very 
intimate contact with the financial af- 
fairs between the contractors and rep- 
resentatives of the insurance companies. 
It is really a study in itself and offers 
angles not met with in other lines of 
insurance. 





WURTH’S HEROIC DEATH 





Newark Insurance Man Drowned After 
Saving Two Swimmers at 
Bradley Beach 





After rescuing two persons from 
drowning in the surf at Bradley Beach 
on Sunday, Rudolph J. Wurth, assistant 
to Charles Lyon, Newark manager of 
the Niagara Fire, was swept seaward 
while attempting to save a third drown- 
ing man, and disappeared. 

Mr. Wurth spent the Summer each 
year at Bradley Beach with his parents. 


He was a strong and fearless swimmer. 





TRAVIS NOW SPECIAL 
David W. Travis, Jr., of Peekskill, has 
been given a special agency of the 
Aetna Life companies in Albany. 





Peter D. Kiernan, Rose & Kiernan, 
Albany, N. Y., sailed for Europe on the 
“Olympic.” He will be gone about six 
weeks and while in Paris will meet his 
brother-in-law, Major Thomas Guerin. 
Mr. Kiernan is one of the most success- 
ful and one of the cleverest insurance 
agents in the United States. He ig a 
man of affairs in every sense of the 
word and is a living demonstration that 
a combination of brains, energy and 
honesty go a long way in winning in- 
surance success. 





George Wight, manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
has returned from a vacation. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











WILLIAM W. SMITH 


William W. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
originator and president of the Perfect- 
ed Endowment Company, of that city, 
has been in the insurance business 
more than thirty years. During all of 
this time he has been a keen student, 
and some years ago he became con- 
vinced that there should be greater pro- 
vision made for the beneficiaries than 
are contained in the usual forms of lim- 
ited payment life and endowment pol- 
icies. Mr. Smith has always felt that 
better results could be obtained by the 
insured taking an ordinary life policy 
and investing the difference in premium 
in.a savings bank, trust company, build- 
ing and loan association or any accum- 
ulated investment. He believed this, as 
he expresses it, “for the reason that in 
the event of the death of the insured 
his heirs would obtain the same amount 
if the beneficiary were protected under 
an ordinary life policy as would be re- 
ceived under a limited payment life and 
endowment while they would also have 
the benefit of the insured’s accumula- 
tions in the banks, etc.” 


Mr. Smith felt that these results could 
in a measure be obtained by taking an 
ordinary life participating in the com- 
pany paying a large dividend and leav- 
ing the dividends with the company, 
either to be approved at the earning 
rate of the company or to purchase paid- 
up additions to the policy, and so ad- 
vised his clients, the insuring public. 
The only drawback was that the time 
of maturity under this plan could not 
be guaranteed. 

The study of that principle resulted 
in the development by him of the Per- 
fected Endowment plan. He knew that 
the ordinary life had the largest ele- 
ment of mortality and was the cheapest 
for the life portion of an endowment 
policy; and that the single premium en- 
dowment had the least element of mor- 
tality; and, therefore, made the best 
substitute for the investment part of 
the premium. Therefore, by combining 
these two he would be able to mature 
ordinary life policies as endowments 
at any given age or in any specified 
number of years, and, in event of death, 
pay the beneficiary the proceeds of both 
elements which constitute the premium, 
or convert any outstanding ordinary 
life policy into limited payment life or 
endowment maturing at any time de- 
sired. 

Mr. Smith has embodied the Perfect- 
ed Endowment plan in a volume of 184 
pages, containing a general description 
of the plan, illustrations as applied to 
certain policies, policy forms to use in 
carrying out the plan, basic tables, 
complete tables of reserves, net pre- 
miums and accumulations to mature or- 
dinary life policies as endowments at 


ages 45, 50, 55, 60 and 70; also, tables 
giving the net premium required to con- 
vert ordinary life policies into limited 
payment life or endowment policies ma- 
turing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70, 
regardless of the date of issue, without 
the requirement of payment of the dif- 
feience in back premiums, or making it 
a lien against the policy under the 
policy loan system. 

The convertible feature has attracted 
particular attention in the fraternity. 
Some agents believe it will be most 
effective in stopping twisting of pol- 
icies because of the increasing death 
value and the policies can be changed 
into any form which the solicitor might 
suggest, and there would be no disturb- 
ance. In the preparation of the tables, 
charts and other data Mr. Smith has 
had the assistance of several of the 
great experts in the business, and the 
management of the Perfected Endow- 
ment Company, of which he is presi- 
dent, consists of insurance men of na- 
tional reputation. 

During his insurance experience Mr. 
Smith made a specialty of organizing 
building and loan associations with the 
insurance protective feature. His best 
record was the writing personally of 
insurance on 1,000 lives in two years 
and four months. 

* + 

George Stauffer, second assistant 
manager of the Western Department, 
has completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice with the Fireman’s Fund. Mr. 
Stauffer was presented with a platinum 
and diamond pin by Vice-President 
Marshall, with whom he was associated 
for many years, and the field men of 
the department. The department office 
staff, executives and clerks, presented 
him with a cathedral chimes clock and 
a magnificent bunch of roses. The con- 
gratulations were by no means con- 
fined to the department headquarters. 
Good wishes came from all over the 
country. Mr. Stauffer is one of the 
most popular as well as one of the 
most capable of underwriters, and the 
event gave new proof of the esteem in 
which he is widely held. 

Mr. Stauffer was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. He went west in the centennial 
year, locating at Decatur, Ill., where he 
became a clerk in the office of Warren 
& Durfee. Later he moved to Texas, 
becoming associated with Trezevant & 
Cochran, general agents, at Dallas and 
there he remained for five years. He 
was then appointed state agent for 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana by the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company and 
five years later went to Illinois. 

In 1895 he joined the Fireman’s Fund 
Family as state agent for Illinois and 
Missouri under Mr. Chard. On the 
death of Associate Manager F. H. Me- 
Elhone in March, 1914, and the result- 
ant changes in the personnel of Western 
Department executives, Mr. Stauffer 
was appointed superintendent of ag- 
encies, which position he held until 
January 1 last, when he was appointed 
second assistant manager. 

* * * 

John Buchanan, the well-known. Bos- 
ton newspaper man, is publicity man- 
ager of the forthcoming convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. This means that the job is go- 
ing to be well done. No better selec- 
tion than John Buchanan could be 
made. He not only knows the insur 
ance business and insurance men, but 
his long experience in journalism dur- 
ing which time he has handled his pen 
to the credit of both journalism and 
himself should be of decided benefit to 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





CONTINENTAL ENTERS GROUP 

The Continental Life, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is entering the group insur- 
ance field and will issue policies on the 
non-participating one-year renewable 
term plan. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Pittsburgh Collision 
Rates Are Unchanged 


EASTERN CONFERENCE MEETS 








Effort to Throw Automobile Schedule 
Open Not Supported By 
Executives 





Efforts to throw Pittsburgh automo- 
bile collision rates open were unavail- 
ing at a meeting of the Eastern Confer- 
ence in New York last week. The ques- 
tion before the meeting was that rates 
in Pittsburgh are too high and should 
be revised. From reports of what 
transpired at the meeting nothing was 
accomplished toward changing the situa- 
tion. 

The meeting was essentially one of 
fire companies. The Bureau was repre- 
sented by Superintendent Ryder of the 
automobile department. It has been 
known for some time that the casualty 
companies would be willing to give up 
what collision business they have in 
Pittsburgh and that most of them are 
not seeking business there. The diffi- 
culty with the proposal to throw rates 
open there is the fear that such proced- 
ure would result in demands for similar 
action in other places where the latest 
manual has not been popular. 

The meeting last week was fairly well 
attended and there were a number of 
suggestions offered, none of which met 
the views of a majority of those pres- 
ent. 

It is alleged that a group of Pitts- 
burgh companies is walking away with 
the bulk of the automobile business in 
that city. 





MAJOR HARRY AUSTIN DUE 





Has Been In South America for Amer- 
ican Foreign Insurance Association; 
Satisfactory Progress 





Major Harry Austin, who joined the 
service of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association after leaving the 
army, and who has been in South Amer- 
ica for nearly a year, is due in New 
York next week. 

The American Foreign Insurance 
Association held a meeting last week 
and reported satisfactory progress, 
both in premium receipts and in agency 
appointments. The membership of this 
association is twenty companies. How- 
ard P. Moore is manager, and the asso- 
ciation has an attractive suite of offices 
on the fifteenth floor of 95 William 
Street. 





KURTH ON THE COAST 
Wilfred Kurth, of the Home, is on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Koeckert’s Plans Not 
Announced Yet 


ee 


HAS RECEIVED MANY OFFERS 





Report That Alleged Friction Between 
Koeckert and Hoey Caused 
Resignation Untrue 





Although jt is more than a week since 
Fred W. Koeckert has resigned as Vice- 
President of the Evans’ Companies, the 
incident is still the principal topic of 
conversation wherever underwriters 
gather. No official explanation of the 
resignation has been given, nor will it 
be given. There is widespread interest 
as to what connection Mr. Koeckert 
will make, as it is understood that he 
has a number of offers for his services. 

Young, polished, pleasing in manner, 
and having back of him the great pres- 
tige of a powerful fleet of companies 
and a great dominating personality in 
the insurance business, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Koeckert was one of the most brilliant 
figures on the Street and it had been 
generally believed that he was to have 
been the next president of the Conti- 
nental. 

Mr. Evans has had so much to occupy 
his time and attention, so many re- 
sponsibilities that he has not been able 
to serve on various committees with 
other underwriters and Mr. Koeckert 
was his representative in marine insur- 
ance and other movements in which 
American companies have gotten to- 
gether. The resignation, therefore, 
came as a shock. One of the papers 
has carried an insinuation that the 
resignation was due to friction between 
James J. Hoey, the former Deputy 
Commissioner of Insurance, who is now 
second vice-president of the Evans’ 
Companies, and Mr. Koeckert. The 
Eastern Underwriter has been informed 
from the highest source that this is 
erroneous. 


TO WRITE AUTOMOBILE 

The London & Scottish will open an 
automobile department September 1, 
operating in those cities which show a 
favorable loss record. No effort will be 
made to organize a separate depart- 
ment, with an automobile manager until 
the company’s offices at 110 William 
Street are completed. 

ISSUE SLUYTERS MONTHLY 

Sluyters & Co., Batavia, the well- 
known Dutch Indies underwriters, who 
manage several companies as well as 
do a large agency business, are publish- 
ing a magazine called “Sluyters Month- 


ly.” This concern has branches at 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Singapore, Ran- 
goon, Semarang, Sydney, Melbourne, 


Rotterdam, Amsterdam and London. 




















NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 











THE AUTOMOBILE—— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 
Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 




















1841 


Hsurance (0. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 

















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 
United British Ins. Co., L4d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Position of Insurance 
“Selfish, Pitiable” 


SITUATION 





BOYER’S VIEW OF 





Chicago Man Tells Why He Thinks 
There Should Be Merger of 
Spokesmen Interests 





Is there room for another association 
in the insurance business, such as the 
proposed federation of all insurance 
bodies, an idea emanating from the 
West? Are there too many organiza- 
tions already; do the present associa- 
tions fill the bill? Will any of the exist 
ing organizations give up individual 
rights and prerogatives? 

These are all questions which have 
been asked recently by insurance men. 
In the meantime, letters to C. H. Boyer, 
of Chicago, (who has circularized insur- 
ance men in the proposed federation) 
are being sent from many quarters ask- 
ing for additional information as to 
aims and objects. In answer to one of 
these letters he said this week: 

“There are a great many things that 
will come up in the future from one time 
to another that will require an organiza- 
tion of some kind that can take suitable 
action at the proper time in order that 
the insurance business may have what 
it is justly entitled to, but until such 
time as we can get a workable federa- 
tion of all insurance interests, not only 
accident and health, but fire, life, cas- 
ualty, we will never get what we are 
entitled to. 

“T realize that each insurance organi- 
zation or association has its own pe 
culiar work to do, but they have a great 
many things in common with other 
lines of insurance that should’ be 
handled in a very different manner than 
it is usually handled, or could be 
handled by an organization of one par- 
ticular line, and the particular idea for 
a proposed federation of all insurance 


societies or organizations is to handle 
the matters that cannot be properly 
handled by the various associations 
that cover a particular line of insur- 
ance. If the insurance business as a 
whole could put on a good front with 
an organization such as is proposed, it 
could meet the future and the things 
that come up from time to time, and 
get what is coming to the business of 
insurance; but without this organiza- 
tion we will be in the same pitiable, 
selfish, impossible position in which we 
have found ourselves many times in the 
past. An organization of this kind could 
be the most powerful organization of 
any particular line of business, and why 
not support it? 

“Tl have not heard of any particular 
opposition by any one that has under- 
stood the situation, and I do not expect 
opposition when everyone knows just 
what is proposed. a 


TO MEET IN HARRISBURG 

The annual convention of the Penn- 
Sylvania State Association of Insurance 
Agents will take place on Wednesday, 
September 22, at Harrisburg. Among 
the important matters that will be acted 
upon are the ownership of expirations, 
the competition of out-of-state brokers 
with local agents and the inroad being 
made by irresponsible reciprocal ex- 
changes upon legitimate insurance. A 
live interest is being manifested in the 
coming convention by insurance men in 
all parts of the State. 


TO DISCUSS RECIPROCALS 

The meetings and noon-day lunches of 
the Harrisburg, Pa., Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on the second Tuesday of each 
month will be resumed on September 14 
after the summer recess and the sub- 
ject for discussion will be “Reciprocal 
Exchanges.” A prominent insurance 
man is secured to address each meet- 
ing. A membership building campaign 
is under way and not less than ten 
names will be added to the present roll 
of sixty members at the next assem- 
bling. 











A Seasonable Suggestion 
TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


We believe in having things in season, but Tourist insurance 
with its broad coverage is something that you should 
recommend to your clients to carry by the year. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















TOTAL ASSETS 


NET SURPLUS 
O. J. PRIOR, President 











INCORPORATED 1868 


* The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


1920 


$1,448,852.62 
- 847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















Automobile Fire Re-Insurance 
REAM, WRIGHTSON & CO., Inc. 


S NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Skeptical Examiners 
Are Losing Business 


PLACER PLEADS HIS’ CASE 





Says Rebuffs From Surly Examiners 
Drive Premiums to Courteous and 
Humane Companies 





The lot of a Chicago placer is hard, 
if we believe “One of the Breed,” as 
he calls himself, who has contributed 
an account of his trials and tribulations 
to the Chicago Insurance Society. Ex- 
aminers rebuff him and discourage him 
until he is ready to quit the business, 
and he would were it not for those 
companies which believe in accommo- 
dation and human treatment. He ap- 
preciates the treatment the latter ex- 
tend, and according to “one of the 
breed” they get the harvest of pre- 
miums in return for their politeness to 
the placer. 

“There are quite a number of exam- 
iners,” he says, “who look upon a placer 
as a combination of Jesse James, the 
Forty Thieves, Gyp the Blood, and an 
oil stock salesman, and why? * * * 
Because when he was a little map clerk 
away back when all these United 
States were wet and a five dollar bill 
was Money his examiner drilled two 
things into his head, namely: Quote 
all additional lines and Beware of all 
persons who associate with brokers; 
and, unless his manager has seen the 
light, this examiner assumes an ex- 
pression like a bored head waiter when 
a placer strolls in. The placer (mind 
you he is really a customer bringing a 
good premium to the company), accosts 
a map clerk, ‘Who is handling Illinois?’ 
he inquires 

“‘Mr. Blooey, the guy dictating 
down there’ answers the young un- 
derwriter waving his arm toward the 
rear of the office, and when the placer 
looks that way he sees at least twenty 


men dictating, but he guesses cor- 
rectly and comes to a halt by Mr. 
Blooey’s desk. Blooey looks up over 
his kryptoks, sees a mere placer and 
begins another letter. After a _ cer- 
tain period of years the examiner 
dismisses his Spearmint murderer and 
mutters something which the placer 
interprets as a cross between a greet- 
ing and the Black Curse of Athlone. 
“Td like to give you any part of a 
hundred thousand on buildings and 
contents of the Blank Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Illinois. The 
rate is $1.25 and it shows on page six- 
teen.’ 
Insists on Personal Inspection 
“He condescends to look at your risk 
on the map and after puckering his 
brow and squinting at some well nigh 
imperceptible hieroglyphics he asks the 
file boy to get inspection number s80- 
and-so. When this inspection is pro- 
duced it shows that it was made about 
the time that Davy Crockett was killed 
in the Alamo, but nevertheless that 
seared and yellow inspection stands. 
What does he care for the up-to-date 
one that the placer tries to place in 
his hand; he knows that you wrote it 
just prior to the visit and that it ranks 
with Les Miserables as pure fiction. 
The last information that he had on 
the risk was received five years ago 
and at that time the risk, let us as- 
sume, was undesirable, but since that 
time the plant has changed hands and 
the assured whom the placer repre- 
sents is a good housekeeper and the 
property is in good shape. The placer 
has given the examiner all this in- 
formation but the examiner, being one 
of the Seven Conservative Sisters, off- 
ers to bind a line after his Special 
has inspected the plant; the placer, 
seeking immediate binders, declines 
and takes the business elsewhere. 
“The placer then goes to one of the 
wide-awake, aggressive companies and 
makes his offer to the examiner. This 
examiner believes his mission in life is 
to write business, and not decline it, so 
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he binds a liberal line and writes his 
Special to inspect the risk. If later his 
S/A recommends cancellation he can- 
cels, but the placer knows that he has 
done all he could, and will give that 
examiner his share of any preferred 
business he has to dispose of. 
What Courtesy Will Dos 

“Here is a concrete example of what 
a little courtesy produced for one new 
business department: One afternoon 
the placer for one of the large local 
agencies asked the new business de- 
partment of a company, not affiliated 
in any way with the agent, for informa- 
tion concerning a certain out-of-town 
risk and told of the importance of 
having the data by nine A. M. on the 
day following. Now there are quite 
a few companies who would have 
merely stated that this information 
could not be secured locally and fig- 
uring that they were not beholden in 
any way to this agent let it go at that. 
But this brokerage department was 
run on different lines. They informed 
the placer that they would wire at 
once and have the information in his 
office the first thing the following 
morning. This was done at a telegra- 
phic expense to the company of over 
six dollars. When one of the men de- 
livered the data to a member of the 
agency firm he was asked to accept 
payment for the wire and refused. That 
afternoon this agent gave the company 
an explosion line with a premium of 
twenty-six hundred dollars. Pretty fair 
pay for that wire, wasn’t it? 

“Very often you approach an exam- 
iner with a risk and after doing con- 
siderable stalling he will ask, ‘What 
are the other companies writing on 
this?’ Now honestly, what would you 
think of that man? How would you 
feel if a doctor you had called in to 
treat you for a certain illness asked 
what the doctor that you had last year 
prescribed for the same malady. 

“The sooner that some general ag- 
ency men quit laboring under the hal- 
lucination that every placer is trying 


‘to put one over’ the better it will be 
for all concerned. Why is it that an 
examiner for some companies will go a 
long journey out of the way to help 
their loca] agent at Chigger Hollow who 
gives them two thousand a year in pre- 
miums and then will treat a placer like 
a book agent, although that placer can 
give them two thousand a month?” 





UNPAID PREMIUMS 





Legal Rate of Interest Must Be 
Charged, Says Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maryland 





The Attorney General of Maryland 
has given out this statement regarding 
unpaid premiums: 

“In view of the fact that in numerous 
instances the amount stipulated in a 
policy of insurance as a cash premium 
is not actually collected at the time the 
policy is made effective, but by agree- 
ment not embodied in the policy the 
time for payment of the premium, in 
various instances, is extended without 
interest charge, this Department de- 
sires to call attention to the following 
Acts: 

“Sections 162, 163 and 185 of Article 
23 of the Code of Public General Laws 
ot Maryland, referring to rebating, 
which statutes subject both the giver 
and receiver of a rebate to heavy pen- 
alties, and to state that the Department 
has determined upon the following rul- 
ing in all such cases: 

“It is ruled that in all cases the legal 
rate of interest must be charged on all 
deferred premium payments, or notes 
accepted in payment of premiums, from 
the date when the policy is made effec- 
tive, with an allowance only for such 
brief period of time as may be cus- 
tomarily and generally granted for the 
collection of insurance premiums, not 
to exceed sixty days; otherwise the 
transaction will be considered rebating 
and render both the assured and the 
company, broker, agent or solicitor en- 
tering into the agreement amenable to 
the Anti-Rebate Law.” 








EARLE C. SMITH, Inc. 


51 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Flood of New Insurance 
Companies in West 


ELEVEN FORMED IN NEBRASKA 





Twenty-five Companies Admitted. to 
State in 1919; Names and 
What They Write 





Eleven insurance companies were or- 
ganized in Nebraska last year and twen- 
ty-five companies were admitted to the 
State. The companies organized were 


these: 

American Live Stock, Omaha. Licensed 
to write live stock insurance March 
21, 1919 

Bankers Fire, Lincoln. 
write fire insurance, January 26, 1920. 

Cedar County Farmers Mutual, Harting- 
ton. Licensed to write fire insurance 
May 1, 1919. 

Clergy Casualty Company, Omaha, Li- 
censed to write accident and health, 
June 20, 1919. 

Liberty Life, Lincoln, 
write life insurance May 14, 1919. 

Loup Valley Mutual Fire, Ord.  Li- 
censed to write fire, lightning and 
tornado, November 19, 1919. 

National American Fire, Omaha. Li- 
censed to write fire insurance, April 
10, 1919. 

Nebraska State Health and Accident 
Company, Omaha. Licensed to write 
accident and health insurance No- 
vember 25, 1919. 

Northwestern Life, Omaha. Licensed 
to write life and accident insurance 
May 17, 1919. 

Omaha Liberty Fire, Omaha. Licensed 
to write fire, tornado, hail and auto- 
mobile insurance March 20, 1919. 

United State Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln. Licensed to write accident and 
health insurance March 18, 1920. 
These companies were admitted: 

American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo, Licensed to 
write automobile insurance. 

American Re-Insurance Company, Hunt 
ington, Pa. Licensed to write cas- 
ualty re-insurance, 

Ancient Order United Workmen of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, Fraternal. 

Central Life of Illinois, Ottawa, Il. Li- 
censed to write life insurance. 

Des Moines, Life and Annuity, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Licensed to write life 
insurance. 

Importers and Exporters, New York, 
N. Y. Licensed to write fire and mar- 
ine insurance. 

International Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Licensed to write plate 
giass and automobile insurance. 

Inter-State Automobile, Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. Licensed to write automobile, 
fire, theft and wind. 

Iowa Bonding and Casualty Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Licensed to write 
casualty insurance. 

Loyal Protective Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Licensed to write accident and 
health. 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Licensed to write fire insur- 
ance. 

Masonic Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 
Fraternal. 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Licensed to write life and ac- 
cident insurance. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati. Li- 
censed to write life and accident in- 
surance, 

Republic Casualty Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Licensed to write gen- 
eral casualty lines. 

Re-Insurance Company Salamandra, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Licensed to 
write fire insurance. 

Retailers Fire, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Licensed to write fire and 
tornado insurance. 

Scandinavian American Assurance Cor- 
poration, Christiania, Norway.  Li- 
censed to write fire and marine. 

Spanish American Union Insurance 
Company, Havana, Cuba. Licensed 
to write fire insurance. 

State Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance 


Licensed to 


Licensed to 





Company, Waseca, Minn. Licensed 
to write hail insurance, 

nion Insurance Society, Ltd. of Can- 
ton, China. Licensed to write fire 
and marine insurance, 

'inited British Insurance Company, 
London. England. Licensed to write 
fire ayd marine insurance. 

Inited “States Automobile Insurance 
Exchange, Kansas City, Mo.  Li- 
censed to write automobile insur- 


ance. 
Western Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, Hélena, Montana. Licensed ‘to 
write plate glass insurance. 
Western Grain Dealers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Li- 
censed to write fire insurance. 





STATEMENT TOO SWEEPING 





Pearce Criticises Newspaper Article; 
Says Foreign Exchange Question 
Does Not Affect Japan 


R. N. M. M. Pearce, president of 
Neil Pearce & Co., Inc., New York, has 
sent the following letter to the editor of 
“Nauticus”: 

“With reference to your issue of the 
21st inst., you refer at considerable 
length to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. and its re-insurers. 
In the course of your article you state 
as follows: 

“Tt is understood that the trouble be- 
tween the American Merchant and its 
re-insurers is chiefly due to the reluc- 
tance of the latter to submit to losses 
made inevitable by the present heavy 
discount on foreign exchange * * * 
sympathy seems to rest with re-insurers 
which will ultimately be compelled to 
settle by the courts of their own land, 
if they do not elect to carry out with- 
out compulsion the provisions of exist- 
ing contracts.’ 

“Holding as I do the power of attor- 
ney of the Yokohama Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., of Yokohama, Japan, which 
company is well known to be a large 
re-insurer of the American Merchant 
Marine, it appears to me that your re- 
marks are too general and sweeping. 
The question of foreign exchange does 
not affect Japan. 

“Moreover, the Yokohama Insurance 
Co. has not endeavored and is not en- 
deavoring to avoid any or every proper 
obligation due to any American com- 
pany on any ground whatever, once the 
correctness of the claim settlements 
and estimates of its ceding company is 
established.” 


PHILADELPHIA LICENSES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has issued broker’s certifi- 
cates to the following, iocated in Phila- 
delphia: Richard Fisher, Joseph Ham- 
ilton, KE. O. Howell, Jr., Harry C. Lieber- 
man, Harvey J. Miller, James G. Mor- 
row, Edward V. O’Hanlon, Henry J. A. 
Newton, Albert H. Ladner, Jr., W. Nor- 
man Morris, Geo. Beck, Samuel Cohen, 
Marcus 8. DeWolf, Geo. M. Kohn, and 
Abraham E. W. Sternberg; also to Rob- 
ert D. Holmes, E. Orange, N. J. and 
W. Howard Sharp, Vineland, N. J. 

W. S. GUNNISON DEAD 

William S. Gunnison, secretary of the 
Troy board, died a few days ago of 
heart disease. He lived in Troy all of 
his life, and was secretary of the Troy 
board for two decades. 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Cash Capital - - - . $1,000,000 
Premium Reserve - -  . .« 3,622,274 
1,954,749 


Surplus to Policyholders os 
Athi ees ss lw 6,176,156 


Agents writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
| Companys by every test that counts. 
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Tells How Mutuals 
Should Be Conducted 


DONALDSON GIVES SUGGESTIONS 





Maps Out Plan for Underwriting, 
Safeguards, Note Payments and 
Other Features 





In an address before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers at Los Angeles this week Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed mutual insurance in an ex- 
haustive fashion. He had written to 
various commissioners to advise him 
of the total number of domestic mu- 
tuals in their state, amount of farm 
coverage and other data. He wanted 
to offer Wisconsin as an example of 
mutual fire cover. That state has 56 
domestic, 202 farmers and 15 hail mu- 
tuals covering $896,418,000, practically 
all on farm property. Pennsylvania’s 
294 mutuals covered $1,811.290,000 of 
property last year. In only a few 
states, such as Utah, Arizona, Okla- 
homa and Mississippi are the mutua's 
practically non est. 

Suggestions For Mutuals 

The test of the mutual, he said, is 
whether or not it can retain its mem- 
bers when assessments are prompt and 
adequate, He offered a number of sug- 
gestions as to basic mutual principles 
which pertain to the policy contract. 
In part these suggestions follow: 

“(1) It is important to have a clear- 
cut plan, at inception of the company, 
or as it may progress, relative to a 
conflagration fund, or a surplus fund, 
applicable to a special purpose or 
emergency. There must be definite 
agreement with the members as to 
their contribution and as to their par- 
ticipation. From my point of view a 
pure mutual needs no surp'us and 
should not be allowed to acquire such 
unless the origin of the fund and the 
ultimate of it is clearly set forth in the 
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policy contract and by-laws. It would 
not be amiss to provide for a conflagra- 
tion fund by requiring a contribution 
of 10 per cent of the corporation’s an- 
nual profits or savings, and the mem- 
ber thereafter should waive any claim 
to that particular fund; but eventually, 
if the corporation attempts to change 
to a stock company or retire from busi- 
ness, the accumul'ation should inure to 
the state. Wisconsin has a statute 
which apportions all mutual accumula- 
tions—-less the amount the members 
themselves have contributed, with 6 
per cent interest--to the state school 
fund. Most certainly no earned surplus 
should be availed of by managers to 
promote a stock corporation from con- 
tributions of and at expense of past or 
retired members. Either an accumula- 
tion belongs to the state, in nature of 
an escheat, or to the past and surviving 
members. No scheme of high-finance 
should be permitted by which a small 
group of persistent members could de- 
cide, by their se'f-elected and con- 
trolled officers, to cease writing busi- 
ness and ‘retire’ and ‘gobble up’ the 
accumulations. Therefore the policy 
contract should set forth that a mem- 
ber’s equity in contributions to surplus 

and his equity should at all times be 
maintained on the company’s records, 
as an individual account—is to be re- 
turned to him, less charges levied at 
time of his withdrawal from the cor- 
poration. !' have insisted on this sort 
of provision in all inter-insurers’ poli- 
cies which have been issued in Penn- 
Sylvania in the past year. 


Automobile Reciprocals 

“We have had quite an influx of in- 
ter-insurers, designed entirely for auto- 
mobile coverage including fire and li- 
ability. Some of the subscribers’ agree- 
ments (contracts) originally submitted 
to me were of such text that the sub- 
seriber contributed, for instance, one- 
half of the earnings apportioned to him 
annually and hadn’t the slightest 
chance to participate in the contribu- 
tions if he canceled his agreement! 





However, the promoters had no devi- 
ous object. It was thoughtlessness, not 
cupidity. I insisted, further, that un- 
less a subscriber was assessed within 
twelve months from the time his pol- 
icy expired or was canceled he could 
not be thereafter assessed. The con- 
tracts were further amplified to this 
extent: That if cases in litigation—liti- 
gation is not the exception but the rule 
in liability coverage—resulted favor- 
ably for the inter-insurer, the retired 
member’s contribution to the expected 
future liabilities would be returned to 
him, no matter how long an interval 
there was between the time he severed 
connections and the settlement of liti- 
gation. I want to record here that 
the inter-insurers operating in my 
State have been most fair and frank 
on all issues, 
Assessment Liability 

“(2) The assessment liability of each 
member, the total amount which he is 
liable to pay for losses and all ex- 
penses incurred while he is a member, 
should be at least twice the cash de- 
posit including the deposit, presuming 
that the cash deposit is at least 
80 per cent of the tariff rate, or 
125 per cent to 150 per cent of the 
company’s own experience rate. I 
would prefer to see mutuals write on 
the unlimited liability assessment plan. 
The mutual solicitor would no doubt in 
some instances—there are, by the way, 
many companies in Pennsylvania writ- 
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ing on the limitless assessment plan— 
meet with objection by the prospect; 
but the irrefutable answer is: ‘You are 
taking insurance to provide that your 
loss be paid; and the company’s re- 
sources are its assessable policies’. 
“(3) An adequate cash deposit should 
be required. At least 80 per cent of 
the premium the stock carriers would 
require or 125 per cent of the mini- 
mum amount found necessary for any 
class of risks as result of experience 
and classification by a mutual rating 
bureau or by the company’s own ex- 
perience, Totally at variance with this 
—provided moneys could readily be 
borrowed for payment of losses— 
would be the practice of accepting only 
an advance membership fee and levy- 
ing of assessments not Jater than six 
months’ periods. This would, however, 
result in heavy detail and clerical ex- 
pense, if losses were small and mem- 
bership were large, to collect very 
small per capita assessments, and 
would serve to annoy rather than to 
encourage members. It might be pre- 
ferable to have cash guarantee fund, 
contributed to by managers or mem- 
bers capable of subscribing, who would 
receive not less than 6 per cent on 
their moneys (or the rate of interest 
legally allowed by any state). As stat- 
ed previously, there is no real need 
for a mutual to have a large amount 
of funds on hand. The conflagration 
danger so far as farm coverage is 
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concerned is forest or bush or prairie 

fire, but such is not met with in East- 

ern sections of the country. 
Underwriting Territory 

“(4) The underwriting of the mutual 
should be limited to a safe territorial 
area so that at all times the home 
office, which is not equipped for sur- 
vey and supervision in the way that 
stock carriers are equipped, can keep 
in touch with its policyholders. The 
majority of mutuals are organized as 
result of contact with neighbors (‘ocal 
acquaintances) and for the purpose of 
operating at cost of insurance and not 
to operate for profits. The mutuals 
could well limit their activities to 
three or four adjoining counties and 
by no means should venture over 
state lines. Venturing into strange 
zones has often been disastrous. Con- 
gested centers should always be ex- 
cluded, other than for protected dwell- 
ing coverage. 

“(5) There should be, in my opinion, 
uniformity as to expiration of all poli- 
cies. In other words; a'l policies 
could expire on the same day—no mat- 
ter what date be selected—June 30 or 
September 30 or October 31. In Penn- 
sylvania, mutuals issue one year, three 
year, five year and perpetual policies. 
The last named are equivalent to auto- 
matic annual renewals. I favor univer- 
sal three year term, or perpetual (auto- 
matic yearly renewal) policies except 
where a more hazardous line is covered; 
but the legitimate mutual does not—or 
should not—cover many hazards. The 
perpetual, or automatic annual renew- 
al, policy is ideal in its purport when 
backed-up by a promissory note. I 
have never yet heard a reasonable ex- 
planation as to why mutuals issue poli- 
cies of varying terms of years. The 
only explanation is: ‘The stock com- 
panies do it.’ I have time and again 
proven that a recently-joined member 
has been assessed for losses and ex- 
penses—a reasonably small assess- 
ment, to be sure—which were incurred 
prior to the time he became a member. 
This is main'y the result of a want of 
uniform expiration period. If a com- 
pany operated on the perpetual plan 
(automatic yearly renewals) and all 
policies expired, for instance, June 30, 
a member who joined January 1 would 
be prorated accordingly, for six 





months’ insurance for the first year. 
3ear in mind that a mutual does not 
make its rates until the losses are 
known. A stock company makes its 
rates in advance. The mutual’s rates 
accord with past experience and are 
payable not for the future but for the 
past. Therefore, the prorating of poli- 
cies written for the short part of the 
year would in no sense be discrimina- 
tion whether the policies are a'l writ- 
ten for one year or perpetual (auto- 
matic annual renewal) or three or five 
years. Any plan—whether all policies 
be issued for three years or on the 
herein described perpetual plan 
which will avoid heavy annual expense 
of printing, filling out and forwarding 
policies, and heavy clerical expense, 
is the plan to be adopted by a mutual. 
It is a mutual’s mission to save ex- 
pense, 

“The vast majority of mutuals are 
in no sense equipped-—nor need be 
for intricate and costly recording and 
accounting systems. Assessments are 
more or less guess work, in discretion 
of the management, in so far as is con- 
cerned the application of assessments 
to the individual member. The desired 
result is one where a membership reg- 
ister will show at end of any month 
the total of assessment bases, and the 
members (and the total of their obliga- 
tions) who are liab'e to contribute to 
losses. Concurrent expirations would, 
in my opinion, avoid more confusion 
and doubt than any plan a mutual could 
adopt. The suggestion is directly 
pertinent to economical management 
and the rights of all members. 


Promissory Notes 

“(6) I favor the requirement of a 
promissory note from each member at 
time of joining (or renewing) his mem- 
bership, which note should set forth 
the total liability; the fixed amount of 
assessment liability if limited, or ‘un- 
limited’, if such is the plan. The notes 
should be non-interest bearing, but a 
judgment note to be entered up for 
failure to pay assessments. It is col- 
lateral, or a pledge, for payment of all 
assessments levied. The sole objection 
to the promissory note plan appears 
to be the solicitors’ difficulty in cajol- 
ing prospects to ‘sign’ a note. This 
wou'd be immaterial if statute or cus- 
tom prevailed so that no mutual op- 


erated other than on the promissory 
note plan. I favor the note plan for 
the basic reason that at time of accept- 
ing membership nothing is left to the 
individual’s imagination. At time of 
signing the note he acquires full and 
complete knowledge of his obligations 
as a member and he naturally absorbs 
a strong personal interest in the char- 
acter of the company, its managers and 
the class of risks covered by it. He 
becomes a volunteer detective, so to 
speak, to guard the moral hazards of 
his company. Again, on retirement 
from the company his note is returned 
to him; and there is a clean-cut sever- 
ance of relations both in his knowledge 
and on the records of the company. 
Time after time disputes arise because 
the person assessed claims he did not 
know he was accepting a mutual pol- 
icy; that he paid what he thought was 
a cash (non-assessable) premium; that 
he never saw the policy until long af- 
ter he agreed to accept membership; 
that the by-laws were never read to 
him, and go forth. These seem futile 
defences, but in the law a member al- 
ways has his own individual defences 
to assessments, It should be noted 
right here that the time to acquaint a 
member with by-laws and assessable 
policy provisions is before he joins, not 
after he joins, The by-laws and the 
application and the promissory note— 
2ll—must be a part of the insurance 
policy as the complete evidence of 
contract relations. 
Cash Business 

“(7) The issuing only of mutual (as- 
sessable) policies. If no statute pre- 
vails, the mutuals themselves—and in 
such event no statute would be neces- 
sary—shou'd agree to abandon the 
practice of issuing both mutual (assess- 
ablé) and cash (non-assessable) pol- 
icies. My suggestion is that a statute 
is best enacted as result of a custom 
rather than to try to force through 
a statute before there is general 
adoption by leading legitimate mu- 
tuals of safe practices, not the least of 
which is the abandonment of cash 
(non-assessable) business and adhering 
to the mutual (assessable) business. 
The mixed-plan, that of issuing both 
mutual (assessable) and cash (non- 
assessable) policies, is dangerous and 
a vio'ation of the pure mutual princi- 
rle. I have been considerably aston- 
ished, in making inquiries of mutuals, 





to see the double construction placed 
on the words ‘assessment’ and ‘cz 
business.’ Many mutu: : rw 

- ls will an- 
nounce, ‘We have not levied an assess- 
ment in twenty years’, What they 
mean is that they have not asked for 
more money than the cash deposit: 
but it is utterly absurd and stupid to 
Overlook the fact that whatever they 
charged against the member’s cash de- 
posit—an advance assessment fund . 
end an assessment. They carry no 
are, Mebilition aaeay acpontta vet muck 
: b debits (for losses 
and expenses) are determined to off 
set the return to members ‘Cash busi 
ness’ is at times confused with cash 
deposits. One of the ab'est of our old 
time mutual managers has earned a 
comfortable surplus—about $30,000 
for his company in a course of vears. 
He requires of his members 75 per 
cent of the stock rate in cash and ‘a 
promissory note for the balance or 
25 per cent because our charter says 
we must take promissory notes’ This 
is just a bit evading the issue. His 
Own company’s experience has shown 
that 75 per cent plus 25 per cent was 
more than adequate, but the mutual 
principle does not base liability of 
members on a stock company’s rate or 
on experience rate. Disasters may 
come, The mutual principle prede- 
mands that a member who has a fire 
shall receive 100 per cent of his loss: 
and rates are made at end of the year: 
not in advance. Limitless assessment 
is the basic princip’e for mutuals: or 
if limited, the limits should be most 
liberal and the membership large and 
of individual worth. 

“(8) An association of mutuals by 
territorial units (counties or any con- 
venient area) so that any recognized 
agent may issue direct policies for sev 
eral companies, rather than re-insur- 
ance policies, to cover a large line 
Too often the situation in Pennsyl- 
vania is such that re-insurance facili 
ties among mutuals are wanting be- 
cause the po'icy and assessment terms 
are markedly dissimilar, The A. Com 
pany does not desire to bind itself to 
the unusual assessment conditions of 
the re-insuring company, which has its 
own peculiar method of transacting 
business; or the by-laws of the re-in- 
suring company which may exclude 
many risks which Company A. is free 
te cover. Re-insurance is often affect- 
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nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 


Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 


ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
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ed on the cash (non-assessable) plan 

but a mutual company should not op- 

erate on the cash (stock) plan. 
Experience 

“(9) The organization of a state or 
district bureau of mutual statistics 
to compile classifications, experience, 
schedules (demerit and merit ratings) 
on a par with the work of stock com- 
pany rating bureaus but by no means 
so e'aborate. Such a bureau could 
serve, among other duties, to distrib- 
ute literature on fire prevention and 
safety first principles. Too little em- 
phasis is placed upon loss of human 
life by fire, and permanent injury due 
to fire. Too little emphasis is placed 
upon the necessity for prevention of 
fire rather than payment of a loss. 
Goods can be replaced. Capable hu- 
man beings. notably those who are ex- 
ecutives, are seldom to be replaced. 
The bureau could we'l provide for 
training of rural population in fire 
fighting, and could be a strong factor 
in good roads’ making and in installa- 
tion of modern water-mains and volun- 
teer or paid fire fighting forces in bor- 
oughs, townships and counties outside 
of protected centers. 

‘(10) Employment of capable inspec- 
tors and adjusters to represent the in- 
dividual companies or mutual associa- 
tions in districts or counties and at at- 
tractive salary and with complete trav- 
eling equipment (automobiles | and 
maintenance). 

“(11) Uniform, comprehensive home- 
office accounting and] record systems 
with competent clerks and executives 
in charge, and with salaries sufficient 
to command capable people and war- 
rant constant attention and intelligent 
ee 





OHIO DECISION WITHHELD 
Superintendent “Crew to Reconsider 
Revocation of Johnson & Higgins’ 
License 





Insurance Superintendent Robert T. 
Crew, of Ohio, has taken under advise- 
ment his decision on the appeal of John- 
son & Higgins, Chicago and New York 
brokers, to have the original order for 
revocation of their Ohio license, made 
by former Superintendent Tomlinson, 
set aside and vacated. Superintendent 
Crew is acting on the ground that no 
notice of hearing was given to Johnson 
& Higgins and that the statutory hear- 
ing was not held. Final decision is ex- 
pected within ten days. 

W. E. Hall, western manager for the 
brokers, came from Chicago to present 
their case, with W. D. Mooney, of Co- 
lumbus, as counsel for the appellant. 
W. H. Tomlinson, former superintend- 
ent of insurance, reviewed the circum- 
stances under which he revoked the 
license, July 16; strongly defended the 
action taken, and, as general counsel 
for the Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, argued against reinstatement 
of the license. T. B. Sellers, manager 
of the Ohio Inspection Bureau, testified 
as to the published rates on the proper- 
ties covered by the Globe & Rutgers’ 
binders issued at the instance of John- 
son & Higgins, which were the direct 
cause of the expulsion of the brokers 
from the state and also of the suspen- 
sion of the Globe & Rutgers’ license for 
15 days. = — 

The London & Provincial Marine and 
General Insurance Company, Limited, 
of London, Eng., has been elected a 
member of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association. 
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R. Dale Benson Dies on 
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Brigadier General R. Dale Benson, 
who unti] six years ago was president 
of the Pennsylvania Fire, and one of 
the most distinguished business figures 
in Philadelphia, died in Atlantic City H ™ K R A M E R B M 


a few days ago ADJUSTER 


A descendant of Colonial Wars he | poR INSURANCE COMPANIES : : 
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of the founders of the banking house of 
Alexander Benson & Co. He received 


his preliminary training in private 

schools and the Episcopal Academy; COMPANY 
then entered the University of Pennsyl- THE HANOVER 

vania After being graduated he be- 


came clerk in a wholesale grocery | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . : 
house. In 1861 he answered Lincoln’s . Incorporated 1852 Fire and Automobile 


call for troops and served until 1865, Tm elena ut P ° Je 
se nig é ; e real strength of an insurance com- 
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colonel of the First Regiment Infantry. HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
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A DANGEROUS PRACTICE SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


Fourth New York Fire Where Soldering 
Tin-Lined Cases Contained 100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 


Pyroxylin Plastic FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
The fire in the eight-story “fireproof Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 1168 


building” at 106-110 Lafayette Street, _ 
is the fourth fire showing the danger of 
the practice of soldering tin-lined cases 


containing pyroxylin plastic for foreign 
shipments. This hazard could be elim- JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 


inated by other forms of cases designed 


























so that it would be unnecessary to NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 

solder the metal lining to make them 40 CLINTON STREET | FIRST 

damp and water proof. NEWARK SERVICE 80 aan LANs 
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pyroxylin plastic in any form should 
be handled and stored in proper hand- 
ling and storage rooms used for no iu 

other purpose and cut off from the bal- Ui] MMMM UMMM UCL U UU 
ance of the floor. Buildings in which 


this material is stored, even in com- 
paratively small amounts, should be Sey nsurance 10. 









equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
This fire is another illustration of the —= —--— 
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Old and New Collision 
Manuals Are Compared 


AVERAGE BOOST 12 PER CENT 








Bureau Issues Bulletin and Charts 
Showing Increases and Decreases 
Classified 





Because there has been so much con- 
troversy over the latest automobile col- 
lision rates, the automobile department 
of the Compensation Bureau has issued 
a chart showing the differences between 
1920 and 1919 rates in the several terri- 
tories, expressed in percentages. In 
this connection the Bureau says: 

“We have drawn up a detailed com- 
parison of 1920 collision rates with 1919 
collision rates and a summary thereof, 
in answer to the numerous criticisms 
directed against the new collision rates. 
The general opinion seems to have pre- 
vailed in the field that the new col- 
lision rates are anywhere from 33 1/3 
per cent to 60 per cent higher on the 
average than the old collision rates, 
when as a matter of fact the average 
increase country-wide is probably not 
much more than 12 per cent. Too 
much attention has been paid to those 
cheaper cars and those new cars where 
the collision rates have been increased 
as much as 100 per cent in some in- 
stances. Companies and agents have 
overlooked to a large extent the numer- 
ous instances wherein collision rates 
have actually been materially reduced, 
particularly on the higher priced cars. 
Companies have received the great ma- 
jority of their premiums on the better 
class of cars. It must also be remem- 
bered that most of the renewals are 
‘one year old’ or ‘over one year old’ cars 
where a majority of the rates have even 
been reduced somewhat or are about 
the same. 

“It is too bad that an exhibit of this 
nature was not issued simultaneously 
with the announcement of the new col- 
lision rates. As it was, however, many 
of the agents and companies on receiv- 
ing the new collision rates first noticed 
the extraordinary increase for cheap 
cars, particularly on the new ones, and 
overlooked the fact that only a very 
small percentage of their collision busi- 
ness comes from the cheap cars. If the 
companies and agents had been advised 
at the time that the average increase was 
only about 25 per cent in the very big 
cities, with much lower average in- 
creases in other territories, and even 
material decreases in some places, with 
an average of about 12 per cent in- 
crease country-wide, and if these state- 
ments could have been backed up with 
an exhibit of actual comparative fig- 
ures, what a difference it would prob- 
ably have made in the general recep- 
tion of the new rates. 

Accuracy of Figures 


“The preliminary calculations are 
contained on six sheets besides the 
summary sheet, so that any company or 
agent may make his own calculations 
in checking up our final figures.” (Only 
the summary sheet is shown here.) “It 
is not claimed that these figures are 
exact, as it would have been practically 
impossible to deduce any accurate fig- 
ures in comparison of the two manuals 
when it is remembered (1) that there 
is such a large variety of cars within 
each symbol group and that each of 
these cars was written on a list price 
basis according to the 1919 Manual 
against a symbol basis of the 1920 
Manual, and (2) that the manufacturers 
have changed their list prices so often 
during the last few years. We believe, 
however, that the figures are approxi- 
mately correct,—at least close enough 
to the truth to serve all general com- 
parative purposes. (It is logical to sup- 
pose, if we have erred either way, that 
we have underestimated, rather than 
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overestimated, the increases in view of 
previous estimates of higher percentage 
increases than we have figured.) 

“It will be noted that the largest in- 
creases were in the big cities of Terri- 
tories 1, 2, 3 and 4. These cities are 
New York, New York Suburban, Bos- 
ton, Providence, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark and 
Pittsburgh. But even in these terri- 
tories the full coverage rates on private 
passenger gas cars have been increased 
only about 30 per cent, and the increase 
has been only about 16 per cent on the 
average for electrics. (The average in- 
creases are Only about 17 per cent and 
5 per cent respectively for the gas cars 
equipped with approved front bumpers) 
Furthermore, the average increases for 
the $50 and $100 deductible coverages 
on private passenger gas cars are only 
about 20 per cent and 17 per cent re- 
spectively (or only about 7 per cent if 
equipped with approved front bumpers) 
and they are considerably less for the 
electrics. 

Decreases Made 

“The cities in Territory 5 have actu- 
ally enjoyed a decrease in collision 
rates this year. These cities are At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester 
and Syracuse. The average decreases 
are anywhere from 12 per cent to 15 
per cent for the various forms of col- 
lision coverage on the private passen- 


ger gas cars and are much greater for 
the electrics. For cars equipped with 
approved bumpers the average de- 
creases for both gas and electrics are 
still larger. 

“Some of the Territory 6 defined in 
the 1919 Manual is still Territory 6 in 
the 1920 Manual and the rest is now 
Territory 7. The collision rates have 
increased on the average for that por- 
tion of Territory 6 which remained as 
Territory 6 in the 1920 Manual, but the 
average increase igs only about 18 per 
cent for the full coverage on the private 
passenger gas cars and considerably 
less for the other forms of coverage. 
There was practically no increase for 
electrics or for cars equipped with ap- 
proved bumpers. 

“Territories 7 and 8 of the 1920 Man- 
ual have even lower collision rates on 
the average than they had in the 1919 
Manual. It is worth noting in this con- 
nection that the majority of the cars 
in the United States will probably be 
found in Territories 7 and 8, although a 
great majority of the cars now insured 
will undoubtedly be found in Territories 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

“It will be noted from the chart that 
the average increases and decreases 
are about the same for commercial cars 
as for private passenger cars. 

“It should be explained in connection 
with the average increases and de- 
creases, that these figures are not 
arithmetical averages. For example, 
the increases for certain private pas- 
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The American Agent’s best Company is the one that 
deals most fairly with himself and his clients. 


As an American institution and a strong adherent of 


the American Agency 


System, the 


FIDELITY- 


PHENIX builds itself always stronger by first giving 
its Agents a service that will strengthen them. 


The good of the Agent is reflected in the growth of the 


Company. 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 


HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN DEPT.: 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street, 
MONTREAL 





PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
Cc. E. Allan, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WESTERN DEPT.: 
C. R. Street, Vice-Pres., 
137 S. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


senger cars in Territories 1, 2, 3 and 4 
are $70 for a new Ford of symbol A, 
$91 for a new Buick of symbol E, $68 
for a new Cadillac of symbol K, $51 for a 
new Packard of symbol O and $33 for a 
new Locomobile of symbol U. The av- 
erage increase on a new car is shown 
to be $65 and this was arrived at by 
allowing for the fact that about 12 per 
cent of the cars insured for collision 
are cheap cars of the O-$799 group, 24 
per cent in the group from $800-$1399, 
31 per cent in the group from $1400- 
$2499, 15 per cent in the group from 
$2500-$3499 and 18 per cent in the group 
over $3500. In arriving at average rates 
for all classes of private passenger cars 
—i. @., new, one-year-old and over-one- 
year-old—it was assumed that there 
would be about as many new cars in- 
sured as over-one-year-old cars, now 
that lower rates have been established 
for the older cars, 

“It is not easy to compute a grand 
average increase or decrease, for the 
entire collision business on all forms 
of coverage and for all territories, that 
woul be approximately true for each 
company. Some companies got most of 
their business in the East, whereas 
others have a country-wide business. 
Some companies have written a larger 
proportion of the cheaper cars than is 
written by the average company, where- 
as the opposite may be true of other 
companies. We have, however, esti- 
mated that the percentage increase for 
all of our Bureau companies combined 
is approximately 12 per cent. In other 
words, the premiums being received in 
accomlance with the 1920 Manual of col- 
lision rates are only about 12 per cent 
higher in total than the premiums would 
have been if the 1919 rates had been 
continued. The chances are that the in- 
crease is even less for the majority of 
fire companies, who probably write a 
larger proportion of business in the 
country and small cities than the cas- 
ualty companies do. This total increase 
would seem to be far from adequate 
when it is remembered that (1) col- 
lision loss ratios have been very high 
for both the Bureau and the Conference 
companies, (2) collision repairs are 
costing more today than they did a year 
or two ago and (3) there is an increas- 
ing congestion of cars.” 

Summary of Comparison of 
1920 Collision Rates with 1919 Rates 


sania 
NOTE: *Denotes 1920 increase over 1919 rates; 
iDenotes decrease from 1919 rates. 

Increases and decreases are expressed as per 


centages of the 1919 rates 
PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS 
Motive Power Full Cov. $50 Ded. $100 Ded, 
lerrs. 1, 2, 3, 4, (1920) vs. Terrs. 1, 2, 3, 4, (1919) 


c « 
0 /0 0 


SE svcdenues cesenneane *30 "20 “7 

eee "16 *9 °s5 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

GIBB ccvesessvocesousens *29 "13 *13 

BEOUNES - <ctiauvatennns *16 all "3 


Terr. 5 (1920) vs. Terr. 5 (1919) 
PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS 
112 117 


RE séscesecsousevedict 1 117 +17 

BICCHPIC scccvcece cocce VOU 726 124 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

GOOD. wdbisssonssasenana ] 25 126 

UOORTES =. cenivdvibstnus 120 132 133 

Terr. 6 (1920) vs. Terr. 6 (1919) 
PRIVATE PASSENGER CARS 

TOR eucacshbuunweneaied *18 “6 "6 

NNTES: wsiiceraninanss *6 7 T3 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

TENG sdesneaviateeseewnss i 75 t3 

eee °7 T15 13 

: Terrs. 7, 8, (1920) vs. Terrs. 6, 7, (1919) 

Sane: eawovevedeeseeéerie 0 12 t9 

ee ee 710 t21 T19 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

CE bs ce sabe eaeniennen eo . $18 117 

NEE scccuteceswess TU 127 127 

Note No, 1: The reduction for bumpers—10% 

for front bumpers and 124%4% for both front 


and rear—allowed in 1920 (but not in 1919) 
tends to further reduce the apparent 1920 in 
crease over the 1919 rates. 

Note No. 2: Star denotes Plus. Dagger de- 
notes Minus. 


Some of the fire insurance men point 
out that while these figures are illum- 
inating they do not satisfy the agent 
whose business has suffered from heavy 
increases. All the agent or broker is 
interested in is his particular territory 
and the particular cars that comprise 
the majority of his business. He is not 
interested in country-wide figures nor, 
in fact, in territorial divisions as units. 
On the other hand the companies have 
to consider all their business and the 
fact still stands out that in the latest 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Agents Should Know 
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Insurance depends for its value upon 
the financial stability of the insurers, 
the adequacy of cover provided and the 
service rendered. The average assured 
today picks out his agent or. broker be- 
cause of the confidence he has in the 
individual’s honesty of purpose. He re- 
lies upon the agent’s statements as to 
the stability of the insuring company 
and is influenced by his representations 
as to the service that company may 
render. The insuring company’s facili- 
ties and reputation for rendering serv- 
ice, in fact often proves to be the de- 
termining point in selling insurance. 
The agent’s first consideration, there- 
fore, should be to represent a company 
equipped to fulfill every condition or 
the insurance contract intelligently and 
promptly and one whose financial 
strength affords ample and permanent 
security. The value of the agent is 
measured by his ability to advise and 
counsel with the assured, also upon his 
ability to advise with the insuring com- 
pany and upon his efficiency as an in- 
surance salesman. 

The agent should constantly bear in 
mind that he is the representative of 
the insuring company. It is by his 
integrity, ability and knowledge that 
the insuring company will be judged. 

Some agents seem to overlook that 
by accepting commissions on insurance 
premiums they incur an obligation to 
render a personal service to the as- 


sured. Faithful performance of the 


insurance agent’s obligation to the com-- 


pany is not in question, but there are 
some agents who, after soliciting in- 
surance from their friends and clients 
find that they are incapable of render- 
ing that service of advice and —— 
tion for which they are being partial y 
paid. Such agents should realize that, 
after having solicited insurance on the 
strength of the reputation and the ol 
ice their insurance company is capable 
it is of the utmost importance 
that they qualify themselves, if nerd 
are not already qualified, to rende 
their share of this service. 
Always Two Kinds 
Automobile insurance today is a line 
of oe importance to the = bet 
broker, as well as to the casua LY : - 
pany and the fire company. The — 
growth of the automobile industry “ 
; attended by a correspondingly 


of giving, 


been : 
rapid growth in the premium income on 
‘ i surance, and every pro 
automobile insurance, ¢ 

co ance’ man is alive to the 


gressive insur 


rapidly multiplying opportunities in the 


automobile field. Naturally, too, = 
constant changes in underwriting ru oe 
the rates and forms of coverage, by = 
the development and improvemen . 
the methods and practices ~ of _ 
handling of large and small bie = 
all classes, have all been In direct = 
to the growth of the industry. aa 
question for every agent to a 
is whether or not he is keeping pac 

and importance of this 


with the growth 
form of insurance, whether he is ” 
informed that his. advice on coverage, 


contracts, rules and rates, openers 
special forms and methods are suc _ 
to enable him to offer his — _ 
best possible insurance counsel and co 


erage. : 

We are confronted today wit 1 num- 
erous “cut rate” and “fly-by-night com- 
panies, Reciprocals and Mutua's, and 
insurance concerns whose activities are 
largely of the “direct by mail” sort. 
The many agents who complain about 
this class of competition should not 
overlook that there will always be in- 
surance companies of varying degrees 
of reliability for all classes of peo- 


ple just as the same wide variations 
will always be found in the case of 
mercantile concerns. There will al- 
ways be found people who are willing 
to accept cheap goods and who will 
accept them without a guarantee and 
without the service that is a recognized 
accompaniment or sequel of almost ev- 
ery present-day business transaction. 
Others with a more discriminating ap- 
preciation of values will insist on a 
product put out by a concern that 
stands back of its goods and also gives 
the purchaser, at the time of purchase 
or afterwards, that service and counsel 
which makes for permanent and mu- 
tually profitable business dealings. 


Must Demonstrate Value 


The most exploited aims of the Mu- 
tual Company and particularly of the 
Reciprocal is the elimination of the 
local agent and broker. Their adver- 
tisements and literature openly advo- 
cate his elimination and leave it to be 
inferred that his position in the com- 
munity is little better than that of a 
parasite. Such concerns are making a 
vicious attack upon the fundamental 
principles upon which the insurance 
business of this country is built. Ap- 
parently they overlook that the major- 
ity of insurance agents and brokers in 
this country are students of their busi- 
ness and sufficiently well informed to 
render advice and counsel both to the 
assured and to the insuring company in 
such a way that the interests of both 
are guarded and conserved. The duty 
and opportunity of the uninformed or 
partly informed insurance agent is 
plain. He must make himself of value 
to the insuring community, a result 
which can only be attained through a 
continued study of his business. 


Assuming that an agent selling auto- 
mobile insurance has investigated and 
chosen to represent a financially re- 
sponsible company which is capab'e of 
giving the service it is supposed to 
render, there remains the problem of 
just what service further than this the 
agent should render his client. 

Should his knowledge of Automobile 
Fire, Theft, Collision, Liability or 
Property Damage insurance be more 
than a mere understanding of how to 
figure the rates? Is it necessary that 
ae know clearly and accurately the 
coverage provided in automobile poli- 
cies and that he be able to make his 
clients and prospects understand it with 
equal clarity? Can he assure a client 
that he has the best possible insurance 
Proposition if he, the agent, is not 
familiar with the automobile manual 
the automobile fire and theft rate sheet 
and the special instructions governing 
the use of both of these? 

Easy To Lose Confidence 

The answers to these questions are 
obvious. No insurance agent can rea- 
sonably expect to build and hold a 
business unless the foundation of 
knowledge is present, Knowledge ig 
the basis of confidence and confidence 
is the basis of all trade. The easiest 
way in which an agent can lose the 
confidence of hig prospect or policy- 
holder is to reveal a lack of knowledge. 

For the agent who needs to begin a 
real study of automobile insurance, the 
Automobile Manual] will serve as a very 
complete guide and comprehensive ex- 
planation of coverages and rules ot un- 
derwriting. This Manual defines clear- 
ly the various classes of automobiles 
for rating purposes and gives all gen- 
eral and special rules governing the un- 
derwriting and the rating of the busi- 
ness. It also takes up such subject as 
the following: 

Experience rating of larger Auto- 
mobile risks, 


INITE;GRITY = SERVICE 


ST RIENGTH 








}. H. VREELAND 
‘Assistant Manager 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 
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LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. NEWARK, N. J. 























Montgomery St. 153 Remsen St. 9-15 Clinten St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery Tel. 2504 Main Tel. 614 Mulberry 
HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 
Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 




















Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


1 Montgomery S8t., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 

Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 





Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 








Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 


Sei il and =e 
BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 














CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 
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Fleet of commercial automobiles— 
payroll basis. 

Fleet of private passenger automo- 
biles. 

Definition of a livery automobile. 

Interurban express companies— 
special treatment. 

Garage payroll 
rates. 

Protection for property in custody 
of insured garage owner. 

Blanket Collision policy for dealer. 

These are but a few examples of im- 
portant points with which an agent 
should familiarize himself if he does 
not already understand them fully. 
Many other important subjects will 
come to the attention of the agent who 
makes a careful study of his Manual. 
His insurance company, if he represents 
the right one, will be ready and willing 
to render any advice or to supply any 
information in regard to automobile in- 
surance and to assist him in every way 
possible to gain knowledge. But to 
my mind the most important advantage 
enjoyed by the agent who knows his 
own business is that he has made him- 
self capable of analyzing the compet? 
tive differences between the product 
and service which his own company 
offers and those offered by mutuals, 
reciprocals and other competitors. As 
a natural result he can make his per- 
sonal services and his counsel more 
worth while to his clients. 

Must Know Forms 

In connection with fire and theft in- 
surance, I have met many agents who 
did not know that a special fleet rate 
could be obtained by them for any 
eligible risk even though they did not 
carry all the insurance. Agents who 
handle dealer’s insurance generally 
have the foundation of a nice automo- 
bile insurance business but they cannot 
hope to control such risks unless they 
are familiar with the dealer’s form. It 
is useless for an agent to attempt to 
sell a passbook form of policy when a 
risk deserves, and a competitor offers, 
en average rate policy (“E” Form). 

It is obviously impossible for an ag- 
ent to discuss hazards involved and 
methods of cover unless he knows what 
coverage his contracts provide. It is 
just as impossible for an agent to ren- 
der his part of the service in Stock In- 
surance unless he studies the business. 
For a man to pose as an insurance ag- 
ent and make little or no pretext at 
studying the business is to foster the 
arguments of the mutuals and recipro- 
cals. An agent representing a stock 
company owes it to the insurance fra- 
ternity at large, as well as to himself 
and his own company to make his per- 
sonal contact with the assured a factor 
of value in the sale. 

Again an agent shou!d be following 
the upward trend in automobile ver- 
dicts for personal injury and damage 
to property of others and should ac- 
cordingly present the proposition of 
higher limits. Some agents think that 
$5,000-$10,000 limits are high enough, 
but if they were to make an investiga- 
tion of this proposition they would find 
that lawsuits of from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 are not infrequent and that verdicts 
have been given nearly as big. Have 
you noticed how small is the increase 
in premium cost for a $100,000 limit 
policy? A man capable of paying a 
$100,000 judgment should at least know 
that he can buy a policy which will 
protect his financial ability to pay such 
a judgment. 

Reciprocal and mutual competition is 
primarily based on the elimination of 
the local agent but the insurance com- 
panies of this country who are operat- 
ing through local agents need not fear 
the encroachment on their legitimate 
business by such concerns, nor need 
the agents disturb themselves greatly 
with such matters if they make them- 
selves proficient in their profession of 
insurance advisors. 


policy — special 





The curtailment of fire boat protec- 
tion service for this city due to boats 
being withdrawn from service for re- 
pair work and the absence of any re- 
serve boats to take their places has been 
called to the attention of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 


Dividends Paid By 
Hartford Companies 


$1,652,500 Is JULY TOTAL 
Fire Companies Lead; All Considered 
Fine Investments; Aetna Life Pays 
2’, Per Cent Extra 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 30.—Hartford’s 
insurance companies paid $1,652,500 in 
dividends to stockholders during July. 
Rather a startling statement to come 
from the insurance city but neverthe- 
less it is a fact. Dividends paid by 
Hartford corporations have reached 
commanding figures, the disbursements 
being $5,815,646, of which the insurance 
companies have taken no small part. 

As has been the case in past years 
the manufacturing concerns yield the 
greatest total. It will be noted-in the 
following table, however, that the total 
amount of dividends paid by the insur- 
ance companies this year is the next 
greatest total. 





I rhe cciriess asss wo mio ice ae $283,750 
Wire INSUPANCE 6.060 cccesens 1,000,000 
Life insurance ..... ‘gta uitaitnee 530,000 

Casualty, liability and = re- 
eee ae 122,500 
pe i ere 646,500 
Manufacturing stocks ........ 2,728,021 
Miscellaneous .........cccceee 504,875 
5,815,646 


The fire companies took the lead with 
$1,000,000 paid out in dividends. Of 
this amount the Aetna and Hartford 
Fire paid $306,000 each with the Phoenix 
falling next in line with $180,000 paid. 
The Aetna Life leads all life companies 
having paid $250,000 while the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety took the lead among 
the casualty, liability and re-insurance 
companies with $60,000 paid. . 

Many of the insurance companies 
have declared new dividends during the 
first six months. The Aetna declared 
a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent and 
the Automobile a quarterly dividend of 
2% per cent. The Hartford Fire has 
been estimated as 74% per cent quarter- 
ly, the Phoenix Fire, 6 per cent quarter- 
ly, the National Fire at 5 per cent 
quarterly, the Connecticut Fire at 5 per 
cent quarterly, and the Standard Fire 
at 4 per cent semi-annually. 

Aetna Pays 2!/% Per Cent Extra 

The Aetna Life has paid not only its 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent but also an extra dividend of 2% 
per cent from the accident and liability 
department. It is the general opinion 
that the company plans to pay a regular 
dividend of 10 per cent and an extra 
dividend of the same amount. The 
Connecticut General Life has declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent on its increased 
capital stock of $800,000. 

The casualty and liability and re-in- 
surance list includes the initial dividend 
of the First ‘Re-Insurance Company of 
2% per cent amounting to $12,500. This 
is the first dividend paid by that com- 
pany since the outbreak of the war at 
which time the company was owned and 
controlled by German investors. The 
dividends of the Aetna Casualty & Lia- 
bility Company and those of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Company remain unchanged. 





WILL HAVE PAID DEPARTMENT 

City Solicitor John W. Huxley, Jr., 
predicts that Wilmington, Del., will 
have a paid fire department in about 
seven months. He asserts that an ar- 
rangement will be effectéd by the City 
Council with the volunteer companies 
for six months’ service. In the meantime 
the legislature will enact a measure to 
authorize the municipality te establish 
a paid fire department. 





Brady & Furlong have been appointed 
agents for the Marquette National Fire 
in Philadelphia. 











Western Department 

| WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’l Mér. 
| INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
| 76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 





Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


~$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,390 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.5 1 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 


| $10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
| Home Office, One Liberty Street 
| New York City 


2.37 





Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 

















Greater Capacity 


a 
eS 


for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 


of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 

NEW YORE DENVER 

901 Ferd Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 


Immediate telegraphic 





114 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


263 St. James St. 
MONTREAL 


107 8. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 


iiepuscmanieiiaaaieen a 














211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 








San Francisco, Cal. 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


ROG sccececccsonconvnesesteoseed $2,297 350.46 
LNOUNONE : ssaccneeksvssenneenbedl 1,517,850.59 
Surplus in United States....... $ 779,499.87 


Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919, 
SRATEEOD  covrevevcesucseevessa $26,935,071.80 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Wilmington Fire 
Companies Quit 
ONLY SIX NOW LEFT ON DUTY 





City Has Not Furnished Funds De- 
manded; Recommendations By 
National Board 


Five more Wilmington volunteer fire 
companies have struck. There are now 
six companies out, leaving six still loyal. 
It is not known positively whether, in 
case of a disastrous fire, the six strik- 
ing companies would refuse to come to 
the city’s aid. 

Wilmington, Delaware, is protected 
entirely by volunteer fire companies and 
for a considerable time the members 
have been trying to obtain from the 
city a new agreement granting them 
more money for maintenance, Each 
company has its own separate agree- 
ment with the city. Being unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining an increase one depart- 
ment quit some time ago and Septem- 
ber 1 five more ceased to function. 

The National Board of Underwriters 
made a report on Wilmington, July 28, 
in which it made recommendations to 
meet the situation. 


TO MANAGE LOCAL AGENCY 


Madison Welch Resigns as Superintend- 
ent Aircraft Department National 
Liberty in Chicago 


Madison F. Welch, superintendent of 
the aviation and aircraft department of 
the National Liberty in Chicago, has re- 
signed and on September 1 assumed 
the management of the John F. Stafford 
local agency at Fall River, Mass., in 
which he has purchased a controlling 
interest. 

Mr. Welch for many years traveled 
for the National Liberty in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma and later served as 
state agent in Nebraska and South Da- 
kota, and also as Illinois state agent. 
He served with the naval aviation 
forces during the war and on his return 
from the service was placed in charge 
of the company’s aircraft department, 
where his knowledge of both aviation 
and underwriting were given full rein. 

The National Liberty has been one of 
the pioneers in the aircraft field in the 
west and Mr. Welch has built the de- 
partment up to a high point of effi- 
ciency. 


MUST BE ADMITTED 

Superintendent Travis, of Kansas, has 
notified officials of the Grain Associa- 
tion that hereafter the association can 
write grain business in that state only 
for companies which are admitted to 
the state. He says that during the 
war, when grain values were high and 
the need for coverage was imperative, 
he tacitly allowed the Grain Associa- 
tion to go ahead, but that now the law 
against non-admitted companies will be 
strictly enforced. It is understood that 
there are about forty companies, hand- 
ling approximately 25 per cent of the 
business of the association, which are 
not admitted to Kansas. Travis says 
that these companies must either be ex- 
cluded from the Kansas business or se- 
cure admission to that state. He is 
willing to admit them for the grain 
association business only. Sometime 
ago similar action was taken in Kansas 
in regard to the Oil Association. 





““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








MANUAL COMPARISONS 
(Continued from page 21) 
rate revision the entire experience was 
utilized to impose increases where it 
was believed the hazard warranted and 
decreases where it was shown they 
could be made, the net result being only 
12 per cent increase for the entire 
country. 
Results in Detail 
Thus, in the detailed chart for private 
passenger cars, for example, in Terri- 
tories 1, 2, 3, 4, (1920) vs. Territories 
1, 2, 3, 4 (1919) the following results 
are shown: 


FULL COVERAGE 


Coll. Motive Increase 

Symbol Power Per Cent 
A _. Saar Tre. 98 
ENN Saicirakidnuiecata ete avira 78 
B DD caicianprekaaneneanes 78 
UNE co ea vwinwende 60 
K RRR ernie ee 33 
SNE wivgtateis:sp aqueien 20 
O his aig Atese ochre sae. ree 14 
DEE, iciedeeeneseaee 2 
U MN work cane ekeeued ene 71 
RNG Sswexeccawen 710 
BUGIS OE. nie civcavcesaed 30 
I ire 16 

$50 DEDUCTIBLE 
A ge See ee 20 
rere 8 
E NE seen s wait tees a arp wind 50 
NEE sess wees eue dacs 36 
K | ier ert ee 30 
SEE cit x 503 adage 17 
oR tabi He arene eames ee 
BN, cada. sae oe a +3 
U UN icon a wile are alga ee 78 
EE acanwacedwwks 17 
ey 20 
i Oe EE 9 
$100 DEDUCTIBLE 

A a eo ee 0 
ND co ty aie acioce aise Be 
E Lae oe 56 
oe eT 
K OD Weediescveewacnade 26 
SE Spina x aise avere Sas 13 
Oo RSE eerie ete 3 
ener a 78 
U Porat 1 
IE is scans ea vnetnre ash +9 
IS Wi kcacasewrreew cas 17 
IE, sali Ss asnceheiasy wks 5 


tIndicates Decrease. 





FOAMITE BUYS NU-EX 

The Foamite Fire Foam Co., of New 
York, has taken over the Nu-Ex Fire 
Appliance Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
and has replaced the Ohio charter with 
one from Delaware, but has retained the 
old name. The company has spent sev- 
eral years in developing a 214-gallon fire 
extinguisher of non-freezing type, and 
the local plant will be maintained as_a 
factory for the device, as well as a sales 
agency for the Foamite products, but 
executive and sales headquarters will 
be maintained in New York. The first 
order for 5,000 of the new extinguishers 
is in process of production. 


THE NEUTRAL COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 1) 


gans of the character of the 
kept on their campaign of blackguard- 
ing Scandinavian companies attributing 
to them the meanest and most sordid 
motives 

“We are genuinely sorry to notice 
that a great American journal is tar- 
nishing its own fair name by joining in 
these unfair and uncalled for: attacks 
on the legitimate enterprise of Scandi- 
navian companies.” 

The Scandinavian paper concluded by 
saying: “We are Scandinavians, pure 
and simple.” 


The William Street Club officers are 
busy making plans for coming Fall and 
Winter meetings, the first of which is 
scheduled for this month. Tentative 
arrangements are also under way for an 
informal outing of the club to start the 
coming season off with a rush. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 
Capital Stock ........... 
Peet Dempes ..........%. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. $3,550,392.78 


eer. i $1,250,000.00 
oe ae $2,300,392.78 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 








of Watertoron.W.Y. 


Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 

N. Y¥. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 
E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........ NEW YORK STATE 


Windstorm, 


surance. 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 








Bills of Lading 
Changes Criticized 


LESSEN CARRIERS’ LIABILITY 





Underwriters Against, Any Further 
Shifting of Unwarranted Respon- 
sibility to Their Shoulders 





Marine underwriters are watching 
with interest the hearings and discus- 
sions on the proposed changes in the 
standard bills of lading which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is now 
holding. If the changes are adopted the 
carriers—ship-owners and operators 
will be relieved of more responsibility 
for the safety of cargo, and this extra 
burden will fall naturally upon the 
shoulders of the underwriters. The in- 


surance companies have believed right 
along that the carriers are escaping re- 
sponsibility which they should assume, 
and that any additional granting of ex- 
ceptions will lead to more unnecessary 
and unreasonable claims against the 
companies. Under the terms of the 
Harter Act the underwriters are pro- 
tected in so far as the carriers are held 
liable for certain losses, but according 
to criticism from some underwriters the 
new clauses violate the Harter Act, and 
probably would not be sustained in a 
test case in court. The National Board 
of Marine Underwriters of New York 
and the Americaan Institute of Marine 
Underwriters are studying the revised 
forms of the bills of lading. Another 
public hearing is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 20 in Washington and all sug- 
gestions for changes must be in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by September 7. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
the underwriters to attempt to avoid 
payments on losses for which they are 
clearly liable according to the contracts 
of insurance, but they object strenuous- 
ly, and rightfully so, to any measures 
which permit carriers to be careless in 
their handling of shipments of cargo. 
In the revised bills of lading there are 
clauses, the underwriters state, that 
weaken the admission that the goods 
are received by the carriers. Several 
exceptions asked for are criticized as 
entirely unwarranted. The carriers re- 
quest, for instance, freedom from lia- 
bility for wetting by sea water and 
from damage caused by “delay, sweat, 
decay, etc.,” when it is often possible 
for the carriers to be at fault. They 
desire also to shift all payments for theft 
and pilferage. This is an improper ex- 
ception, because the majority of acts of 
thieving committed on board ship arise 
from failure to exercise adequate care 
of the cargo. The Harter Act denies 
exception in all three of the aforemen- 
tioned cases. 

As concerns the places of adjust- 
ment of losses, the underwriters favor 
either the port of sailing or the port of 
destination as the parties most interest- 
ed are likely to be situated in one or 
the other. The new clauses appear to 
contain provisions that New York be 
fixed as the center for settlements, 
whereas in many instances it is far 
more convenient for other ports to be 
used. ? 

At a hearing in Washington last Mon- 
day the traffic committee of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers recom- 
mended to the Commission that, instead 
of reducing the liability of the carriers, 
more responsibility be placed upon them 
for the performance of their functions 
and for the protection of the property 
and interests of shippers. The pack- 
ers would have the carriers held liable 
for not more than $250 a package or 


$20 a cubic foot, which is a higher limit 
than the carriers are generally willing 
to recognize at the present time. Other 
suggestions concerned themselves with 
carriers’ responsibility in particular in- 
stances, for the carrying of goods on 
decks, and for shipments to specified 
ports. 


NOW CORNHILL UNDERWRITERS 





Trans-Marine of London Avoids Con- 
fusion with Trans-Marine 
of New York 

The name of the Trans-Marine Under- 
writing Agency, Limited, London, which 
was organized by Maurice Diaz, who re- 
cently visited this country, has been 
changed to the Cornhill Underwriters. 
The reason of the change was to avoid 
confusion because of the similarity of 
the name of the English company with 
that of the Trans-Marine Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., of New York, 17 South 
William Street, marine managers for 
the Importers & Exporters Insurance 
Company. 





H. R. Churchill, who resigned recent- 
ly aS marine underwriter for the Wash- 
ington Marine, is now head of the in- 
surance department of the Canada 
Steamship Company, of Montreal, Can- 
ada. He was with the Washington Ma- 
rine since its organization in May of 
last year and previous to that time had 
had connections with the Overseas Un- 
derwriting Agency and with Appleton 
& Cox. He was with the latter for sev- 
eral years, specializing in lake hull] in- 
surance and re-insurance. 

CIVIL COMMOTION COVERS 

Local banks ‘are quite generally de- 
manding strike and riot insurance on 
shipments which they are interested in 
that are destined for or have arrived at 
Baltic ports recently, and brokers re- 
port that several large lines have come 
into the market this week. Nearly all 
goods consigned to Poland, East Prus- 
sia, or any of the Central European buf- 
fer states are being covered against 
loss through civil commotions. 





ULLMANN CONVALESCING 
Albert Ullmann, head of the Columbia 
Underwriting Agency, which represents 
the American Equitable and the Knick- 
erbocker, is recovering from a serious 
attack of intestinal poisoning. It is ex- 
pected that he will be back at his desk 
toward the end of the present month. 
CHANGES MARINE AGENTS 
The London Assurance Corporation 
has been appointed to underwrite ma- 
rine risks for the London Accident & 
Guarantee starting October 1. The 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., which have acted 
as marine agents for the company will 
discontinue their connections at the end 
of this month. 


Cable Address: NORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 
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That Trade Weapon— _ 
Marine Insurance 


Marine insurance is more than protection against loss of vessel 
or cargo. It is more than an instrument of credit to speed the 
transfer of funds. It is a formidable trade weapon. As such it 
serves either to protect or to cut off America’s foreign trade, 
— upon whether it is wielded by American or foreign 
control. 








As stated by Dr. Huebner, Expert on Insurance to the U. S. 
Shipping Board: “The availability of marine insurance as a 
national commercial weapon cannot be overemphasized, and 
seems not to have been recognized in this country. Emphasis 
should be given to the importance of the possession of a strong 
marine insurance institution as a source of national profit and 
independence, and a powerful weapon for acquiring and con- 
trolling important channels of foreign trade. 
“The new era that is being ushered in will witness interna- 
tional trade rivalry unsurpassed for keenness. In this contest 
marine insurance is bound to play an important role. Should 
this country continue to be a laggard in strengthening and 
broadening its protective facilities it may justly be regarded 
as guilty of dissipating a rich opportunity.” 

Dr. Huebner’s booklet gives facts and figures of 

value to American business men. Write for it. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 
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Underwriting On 
the Mississippi 


CHANGES IN LAST 40 YEARS 





E. C. Gibbs, of Cincinnati, Describes 
Developments of River Trade and 
Present Day Problems 





Edwin C. Gibbs, president of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and 
formerly of the firm of Neare, Gibbs & 
Co., local agents for the Fireman’s 
Fund, was for many years a marine 
underwriter and adjuster for inland 
business, and has watched closely the 
development and changes in conditions 
governing the writing of cargoes and 
hulls upon the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers and their tributaries. He has 
written an article on inland underwrit- 
ing for the current number of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Record, parts of which 
are given herewith: 

“In 1883, there was a great fleet of 
some fourteen large passenger and 
freight steamers between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans; there were some six 
steamers between Cincinnati and Mem- 
phis; a similar fleet between Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh, and several large 
side-wheel boats plying between Cincin- 
nati and Huntington, West Virginia, 
which at that time was the western 
terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. A_ splendid fleet of some 
twelve or fifteen vessels, known as the 
Anchor Line, plied between St. Louis 
and New Orleans and _ several fine 
steamers known as the Diamond Joe 
Line, plied in the summer season be- 
tween St. Louis and St. Paul. There 
was also a fine fleet between St. Louis 
and points on the Tennessee River. 
Steamers then plied between Memphis 
and points on the Arkansas River and 
between New Orleans and points on 
Red River, and a palatial line of great 
steamers ran between New Orleans and 
lower Mississippi points. 

“In these days the business of insur- 
ing these vessels and their cargoes was 
transacted almost entirely by local com- 
panies. Cincinnati had many such, 
amongst them the Enterprise, the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’, the Farm- 
ers’, the Commercial, the Eureka, the 
Security, the Western, the Citizens’, 
the Globe and the Commercial Insur- 
ance Company. All of the other large 
cities along these rivers also had local 
insurance companies writing river busi- 
ness, and when the lines were larger 
than could be handled by the companies 
in one city, the excess was brokered 
with the locals in other cities. There 
were at that time, as I remember, no 
state resident agent laws which would 
preclude that method of handling the 
business. 

“Speaking of local companies, I have 
in my possession a policy of insurance 
issued by the Lexington Insurance Com- 
pany of Lexington, Kentucky, in May, 
1804, on pipes of wine and casks of 
rum by push boat from New Orleans 
to a point on the Ohio River below the 
Falls (where Louisville now is). Strange 
to relate the rate charged is a little less 
than the rate now charged on coal by 
barge in tow down stream for the same 
voyage; and the policy quaintly states: 
‘In case of Loss (which God forbid), it 
will in no event pay in excess of 90 
per cent of the amount unwritten, even 
though the loss be total.’ It also re- 
serves the right if found necessary in 
the adjustment of a partial loss to sub- 
stitute the surest policy of insurance 
issued by any company in Philadelphia. 


“T first entered the business in 1883, 
under Captain George W. Neare, who 
was a marine adjuster, agent and brok- 
er at Cincinnati. At that time he rep- 
resented, as marine agent, two com- 
panies, The Louisville Underwriters of 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the Kenton 
Insurance Company of Covington, Ken- 
tucky. 

“As I have stated, since 1883 a com- 
plete evolution has taken place in the 
business. Practically all of the old 


steamers have gone, likewise their own- 
ers and commanders. Few only of the 
original lines are now in existence. 

“Steel hulls are gradually supersed- 
ing the wooden ones and more modern 
and progressive methods of manage- 
ment are appearing. 

“As an outcome of the war, the gov- 
ernment of the United States is still 
operating a fleet of towboats and barges 
on the Mississippi River south from St. 
Louis. However, I believe that will not 
be a permanent venture because I feel 
that the American people, in times of 
peace, prefer individual rather than 
governmental operation of water craft, 
as well as of the railroads. 

“Much of the freight that formerly 
went by the river has been diverted to 
the railroads—this by reason of the re- 
duced rates offered by the latter to 
competitive river points. 

“Under the circumstances, this was 
but natural, as our people, for the time, 
failed to vision the great value of 
transportation on our inland rivers, for 
it is a fact that no other civilized coun- 
try on the globe has paid go little atten- 
tion to its waterways as has the United 
States. 

“The improvement by the govern- 
ment of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh 
to Cairo to secure a minimum stage of 
nine feet, through the building of locks 
and dams, has gone on apace. It has 
been estimated that fifty-three locks 
and dams will be required in the dis- 
tance of one thousand miles between 
those two cities, and the work stands 
today as follows: 

Locks and dams completed and in 

Re eee 
Locks and dams under construction.15 
Locks and dams upon which construc- 

tion has not yet been commenced. 9 

“The value of these improvements in 
our Ohio River was again demonstrated 
last winter and spring during the coal 
strike. 

“Of course, we need these improve- 
ments, and of course more and more 
do we need boats constructed upon 
modern lines; but we also need co-ordi- 
nation between the waterways and the 
intersecting railroads, without which 
the highest development and utilization 
of inland waterways can never be ac- 
complished. When we are assured of 
improved channels, modern boats and of 
the interchange of freight between the 
rail and water routes upon a pro rata 
basis and under through bills of lading, 
the river transportation business will 
grow by leaps and bounds; and indeed 
water transportation facilities are great- 
ly needed to assist in handling the in- 
creasing commerce of our country.” 


MARINE CLUB OUTLOOK 





Efforts Being Made to Re-Enlist Support 
for Organization That Has 
Wide Possibilities 
In the ordinary course of events the 
first Fall meeting of the Marine Insur- 
ance Club should be scheduled for some 
evening during the second week or 
third week of this month. Although no 
definite announcement has been issued, 
efforts are being made to revive inter- 
est in the club and to start it off with a 
rush this season. Attendance declined 
so rapidly at the final meetings last 
Spring and so many members failed to 
meet their indebtedness to the club that 
several weeks ago it was considered al- 
most hopeless for the club to continue 

for another season. 

Recently, however, several more in- 
terested members who believe that a 
marine insurance club can benefit all 
men in the business, whether under- 
writers or brokers, have suggested to 
the officers that they make every effort 
possible to maintain the club. Those 
members whose names are on the books 
but who rarely attend the monthly 
meetings and never pay their dues 
should be dropped and their support not 
counted upon. The others, then, have 
a clear field in which to operate, know 
just what support they have behind 
them, and can base the activities of the 
club upon such a basis. 
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Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 Incorporated 1886 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, RN. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


Insurance 


THE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
N NC 


INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 

Incorporated 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 


3 So. William St. 


NEW YORK 
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Insurance as Treated By Hurley 
In “The New Merchant Marine” 





No. 2—Restrictions That Hamper Business 


However, the restrictions imposed 
upon ship construction are not so im- 
portant as those universally imposed 
upon ship operation. A glance at a 
dozen or so hull and machinery policies, 
British, American, Norwegian, Dutch, 
or any other nationality, will show 
some remarkable limitations. It is al- 
most invariably stipulated that the ves- 
sel may cruise in certain bodies of 
water only at certain seasons of the 
year; that she may not enter certain 
other bodies of water at all; and that 
she is warranted not to go north of a 
certain parallel of north latitude, or 
south of a certain parallel of south lati- 
tude, at any time or in any circum- 
stances. 


A moment’s reflection will suffice to 
show the throttling effect of these re- 
strictions upon the extension and de- 
velopment of commerce. Their tendency 
is to standardize steamer tracks and 
trade routes, and to oblige all vessels 
to adhere closely to these routes. No 
doubt the original idea of these restric- 
tions was the promotion of safety; and, 
if this is so, the restrictions have long 
since grown out of date and are now 
defeating their own object. You may 
promote safety by causing sailing ves- 
sels to adhere closely to standard ocean 
routes, but the same restriction im- 
posed upon steamers tends to increase 
the danger of disastrous collisions 
rather than to promote safety. The 
same thing holds true of the danger 
from ice, which no doubt was another 
influential factor in causing the insur- 
ance companies to impose these restric- 
tions. 

Deviation Restrictions Unnecessary 

On both these points the experience 
of the United States Shipping Board has 
demonstrated that with modern steam- 
ships the imposition of such restrictions 
is unnecessary to profitable underwrit- 
ing. Every one of our thousand-odd 
vessels cruised day and night through- 
out the war period, and for a year after 
the war, under policies that gave them 
“world limits.” The conditions under 
which they operated were far more un- 
favorable than any conditions existing 
in normal times. Moreover, many of 
them were in charge of half-trained offi- 
cers and green crews. They ran in and 
out of Vladivostok and Archangel until 
the ice became so solid that it drove 
them away. Yet the financial results of 
the underwriting were highly satisfac- 
tory. 

And then, there is still another aspect 
to these standardized trade routes. 
Their natural corollary is standardized 
ocean terminals, which in turn means 
the crowding into a few ports of the 
commerce that naturally would be dis- 
tributed among many ports. This, in 
turn, means unnecessary coastwise 
hauls, port congestion, slow turn-around 
and unnecessarily keen competition 
among steamship companies. Also, the 
common insurance practice of refusing 
to underwrite on any terms a vessel that 
contemplates entering harbors that are 
not well charted and buoyed, or that do 
not afford full protection in heavy wea- 
ther, tends to check the development 
of trade with new parts of the world. 
Altogether, the whole story is strongly 
suggestive of the fable of the goose that 
laid golden eggs. . 

Here, indeed, is a green field for 
American enterprise—a field not limi- 
ted to the boundaries of the United 
States, nor even by the boundaries of 
the countries with which the United 
States now trades. Marine insurance 
is a business transacted as frequently 
by cable as by word of mouth, and any- 
one who contemplates entering it must 
contemplate doing business all over the 
world at once, or he had better stay out 
of it altogether. The insignificant posi- 


tion occupied by the American com- 
panies in 1918, after four years of effort 
to break their way into their own coun- 
try’s ocean marine business, is a fine 
example of the weakness of the under- 
writer who keeps all his eggs in one 
basket. It is also a fine example of the 
weakness of the underwriter who re- 
lies absolutely upon statistics. 

From the cosmopolitan nature of the 
marine insurance business, it is obvious- 
ly impossible to collect actuarial records 
sufficiently varied or up-to-date to war- 
rant reliance upon them except in a 
general way. No doubt reliance upon 
statistics limits losses. So does stay- 
ing out of the business altogether. The 
experience of Our marine underwriters 
demonstrates that, in attempting to 
compete with foreign underwriters, 
these two methods of limiting losses 
amount to the same thing in the end. 


Statistics Don’t Guarantee Profits 


The most impressive feature of the 
testimony of all the experienced Amer- 
ican marine underwriters before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries was their rigid adherence 
to their statistics. If a foreign company 
cuts a rate they have made on the 
strength of their records, they do not 
ordinarily meet the cut. Their attitude 
is, “If that is his price, let him have 
it. The more business he gets at that 
rate, the sooner will he find out what 
it costs.” The record shows that mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of business have 
gone abroad in this way, but it does not 
show that one dollar’s worth of suca 
business ever has come back because 
the foreigner had made any mistake 
about the cost of doing it. 

This absolute dependence of our un- 
derwriters upon the actuarial records of 
the past is the more remarkable because 
they understand perfectly well that the 
most notoriously successful marine un- 
derwriters in the world place no such 
dependence upon statistics, but rather 
that they base their judgments of risks 
upon their intimate knowledge of the 
trades, and upon up-to-the-minute news, 
which they go to great expense and 
maintain a world-wide organization to 
collect. Here igs a verbatim quotation 
from the testimony of one of the oldest 
and most experienced marine under- 
writers in the United States: 

Lloyd’s, I think, keeps little or no statistics. 
A great deal of business is done in the hat, 
you might say, as far as Lloyd’s underwriters 
are concerned, If the business is being carried 
on at less than cost, it shows up quickly in our 
records. We know it, and we apply the remedy. 
But Lloyd’s underwriters look upon a broker's 
account as a whole, and a business which en- 
tails heavy losses can be earried at Lloyd’s for 
a very long time without any one being the 
wiser, so long as Mr. Broker’s total gross 
business of all kinds shows a profit. 

In a few words, this underwriter ex- 
plained what I have taken a whole 
chapter to try to bring out. If the com- 
merce of the country is to grow in the 
future, there must be insurance for a 
certain percentage of ventures that are 
held to be doubtful, as well as for those 
the successful outcome of which is as- 
sured in advance. This is axiomatic. 

Then, too, a different conception of 
public service enterprises exists in this 
country today from the old-time concep- 
tion which used to prevail, that every 
man’s business is his own affair. If our 
marine insurance market fails to spread 
out its risks, and otherwise to equip it- 
self so it can carry a reasonable quan- 
tity of doubtful risks, thus aiding the 
development of trade as well as taking 
toll from it, I do not believe it will be 
held that our marine underwriters have 
fulfilled their public duty. 

Against Too Conservative Lines 

Furthermore, if our marine under- 
writers are going to hold our merchants 
and shipowners down to the “sure 
things” of commerce, I am not certain 
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but that we may as well go on depend- 
ing upon foreign insurance, as we have 
been doing in the past. If our mer- 
chants had refused to do business with- 
out first scrutinizing their customers’ 
credit ratings as carefully as our ma- 
rine underwriters insist upon scrutiniz- 
ing the loss records of their customers’ 
trades, it is not probable that we should 
have developed any more export trade 
than we have developed marine insur- 
ance business. Yet credit records and 
loss records are very similar, both in 
character and in the ratio of earnings 
to risk involved. In either case, the 
amount of the risk assumed is the 
value of the merchandise, and the pos- 
sible reward is a fixed percentage of 
this value. If there is any difference at 
all, the advantage lies with the insur- 
ance man, partly because his customer 
is within investigating reach, and part- 
ly because he collects his earnings in 
advance. 

All things considered, an attempt to 
insure by statistics is nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to use the cost- 
accounting methods of the manufac- 
turer in the insurance business. In 
manufacturing, it is not only desirable, 
but generally necessary, to make every 
operation pay for itself independently 
of every other operation. I cannot see 
how such a thing can be possible in the 
insurance business, to say nothing 
about making it the rule. It is my im- 
pression that the science of underwrit- 
ing consists of distributing risks so that 
the law of probabilities will keep the 
total outgo for loss and damage claims 
less than the premium income by a 
margin wide enough to pay expenses 
and leave a profit. 

The most self-evident thing in the 
whole marine insurance problem is that 
a number of ancient tenets must be 
thrown overboard before we can hope 
to make any progress in winning the 
control of our marine insurance busi- 
ness. The next ranking item of im- 
portance is the suggestion that Ameri- 
can marine insurance be made more 
attractive than foreign marine insur- 
ance by freeing it from some of the 
shackles that the Shipping Board’s ex- 
perience has proved are unnecessary. 
This should make an insurance policy 
something a merchant or a shipowner 
would be anxious to buy as a helpful 
adjunct to his business, instead of some- 
thing that he regards as a necessary 
evil for which he has to pay. 

Viewing the situation as a whole, a 
great many strong factors have favored 
the American marine underwriters 
since the Congressional inquiry of 1918. 


Plenty of Business Available 

In the cargo field, our imports in 1919 
were by a wide margin the largest in 
our history. Those goods were the 
property of American citizens from the 
moment they were purchased. There- 
fore, American citizens had the author- 
ity to select the underwriters who cov- 
ered the goods into the United States. 
It is to be taken for granted that our 
marine underwriters got as much of 
that business as possible. Also, our ex- 
ports were the largest in our history. 
Surely, our marine underwriters called 
upon our banks, our exporting mer- 
chants, and our export commission 
houses, to aid them in inducing foreign 
importers to cover some of their pur- 
chases with American policies, and 
surely they met with some measure of 
Success. 

Another circumstance that has been 
favoring American marine underwriters 
in constantly increasing proportions 
for some time has been the steady fall 
of the foreign exchange rates. This 
should be a strong argument to induce 
both American and foreign shippers of 
merchandise to take out their marine 
insurance with American companies, 
because, in event of loss, it would cer- 
tainly be advantageous for them to be 
able to collect in American dollars. 

Finally, there seems to be no doubt, 
that the American marine insurance 
companies are able to compete with 
European marine insurance companies 
for any business in the world, alleged 
handicaps and the statistics of by-gone 
days to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Proof of this is seen in the Congres- 
sional report showing that our com- 
panies are re-insuring a large amount 
of European underwriting. If it is pos- 
sible for our companies to make money 
guaranteeing the underwriting done by 
their competitors, it follows that they 
can make money doing that same under- 
writing in the first instance and on the 
same terms. In fact, they will be com- 
mitting slow suicide if they continue 
doing the one without also doing the 
other. 

In the hull and machinery field, the 
experienced British underwriters gave 
our companies at least one very point- 
ed suggestion between 1916 and 1919. 
They increased the premium rate on 
British hulls by from 10 to 15 per cent 
on two separate occasions, the rate on 
American hulls remaining unchanged. 
The only assignable reason for this ac- 
tion is that the British companies want 
all the American hull business they 
can get. They have on their hands a 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Health-Accident 
Conference Program 


CHICAGO MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Many Speakers to Discuss Topics of 
Pertinent Interest; Report on 
Federation 





The annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
to be held in Chicago next week pro- 
vides an interesting program, . Among 
the speakers and topics are these: 

“Yesterday and Today,” W. G. Cur- 
tis, National Casualty. 

“Life Insurance and Kindred Organi- 


zations,” H. W. Johnson, president 
American Life Convention. 
Mutual Section. Discussion by W. 


W. Dark. Business Mens Indemnity of 
Indianapolis; Elmer Loucks, National 
Travelers Benefit of Des Moines; and 
W. F. Jarvis. Fraternal Protective. 

“Co-Operative Underwriting,” George 
Young, Inter-State Business Men’s Ac- 
cident Association. Discussion by Dr. 
David H. Keller and H. E. Rex. 

“Why Mutual Health and Accident 
Insurance?” KE. J. Faulkner, Woodmen 
Accident. 

Problems of monthly payment will be 
discussed by E. C. Bowlby, F. H.:Good- 
man, G. BE. Harsh and C. W. Ray. 

“Keeping Up With the Procession,” 
H. B. Hawley, Great Western Accident. 

“Service,” C. BE. Heineman, Occiden- 
tal Life. 

Report of committee on co-operation 
and federatiqn of insurance organiza- 
tions—C. H. Boyer, W. W. Dark, C. F. 
KE. Peterson. 

“Future of Health and Accident,” C. 
F. B. Peterson, Merchants Life & Cas- 
ua ty. 

“Service As a Paramount Ideal in 
Accident and Health Business?’ John 
Patterson. Massachusetts B. & I. 

“What I Want to Know About Acci- 
dent and Health Business.” A sympo- 
sium. 

“Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Policies,” George S. Galloway, Amer- 
ican Service Bureau, 

“The Farmer As an Accident and 
Health Risk” by Gus A. Elbow, Amer- 
ican Bonding & Casualty. 


COMPANIES MAY RECOVER 

William F. Moore, glass insurance 
rater, has presented a number of the 
Amboy explosion claims to the govern- 
ment in subrogation. There appears 
good ground for belief that these claims 
of the insurance companies will re- 
ceive favorable action by the govern- 
ment. 





WILL MOVE THIS MONTH 
September 18 the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity will move from 84 to 110 
William Street, where it has leased a 
fine suite of offices. Its supply depart- 
ment is now on Pearl Street. The 
space thus vacated at number 84 will 
be taken by the Royal Indemnity. 





A. J. Hess, of J. L. Mautner Agency, 
is touring Vermont, after having given 
Long Island the once over. 


(\ 


To Cover Passengers 
Riding in Planes 


TRAVELERS ANNOUNCES PLANS 
Maximum Limits $10,000-$30,000; 


Rate Based on Percentage of 
Passenger Earnings 


About a year ago, The Travelers, 
recognizing that the airplane was more 
than a toy and had a real future in the 
commercial world, stepped into the fly- 
ing field as the first American insurance 
company to write public liability, prop- 
erty damage, compensation and per- 
sonal accident insurance on aircraft and 
flyers. Now the Travelers has made 
another step forward; has entered the 
field as the first American company to 
write aircraft liability insurance cover- 
ing the passenger hazard. That is, it 
stands ready to protect aerial transpor- 
tation companies against claims which 
may arise from injuries sustained by 
the public while riding on their ma- 
chines, 


The rate for this insurance is based 
upon a percentage of the passenger 
earnings with a minimum sum per pas- 
senger trip. The maximum limits that 
will be written are $10,000/30,000—that 
is, the Travelers will not accept a re- 
sponsibility of more than $10,000 on any 
one person killed or injured in any one 
accident, or $30,000 on any two or more. 
Stunt flying is at all times prohibited 
under the contract, and passenger haz- 
ard insurance will not be written on 
any machine that does not carry Trav- 
elers property-damage insurance and 
also compensation when the employer 
comes under that law. 


One of the big obstacles that has 
blocked the advance of commercial pas- 
senger aerial transit has been the fact 
that the company that undertook to 
carry passengers could not afford to 
make itself responsible in case the ma- 
chine should be wrecked and the occu- 
pants injured. So usually they insist- 
ed before taking a passenger into the air 
that he should distinctly understand 
that he was going up entirely at his 
own risk--and should anything happen 
to him, neither he nor his heirs had 
any right to sue the company for dam- 
ages. 

This could not help but discourage 
commercial passenger flying. It had a 
bad psychological effect on the prospec- 
tive passenger. It made him feel that 
he was doing something decidedly 
dangerous if the company that took him 
up was afraid to take any risk in the 
matter. It discouraged passengers from 
flying. Now that the Travelers is issu- 
ing this form of coverage, the own- 
ers of flying machines will be able to 
be responsible to their passengers in 
case of an accident. The mere fact 
that the public will no longer fly as 
passengers in commercial machines “at 
their own risk” will give them far great- 
er confidence in that method of travel- 
ing, and should result in the wider use 
of aircraft for passenger traffic. 

The Travelers has the following to 
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say to its agents about the new policy: 


Aircraft Liability Policy (FW form) may now 
be extended by endorsement to cover passen- 
vers. Premium for the coverage so added will 
be a percentage of Assured’s earnings from 
passenger transportation with a substantial de- 
posit premium and monthly adjustments. The 
Company will furnish the Assured with an Air- 
craft Passenger Register (specimen page at- 
tached) which each passenger must sign before 
flight. The original pages from this register 
(numbered in series) will be turned in through 
our Payroll Auditor as basis for the monthly 
adjustments. 

The rate to be quoted for Passenger Hazard 
coverage, $5/10000 limits, is 10 per cent of the 
passenger earnings with a minimum of $1.50 
per passenger flight. For higher limits (maxi- 
mum $10/30000) use table A of the Basic Man- 
ual. The deposit premium will be $200 in addi- 
tion to the regular advance premium for the 
policy. Minimum premium for the passenger 
hazard endorsement will be $100. Supplemen- 
tary terms and conditions are shown by the 
endorsement form attached. 

Please note that “stunt flying” with passen- 
gers is at all times prohibited. The usual ex 
clusion of flights under contract with [airs or 
other enterprises charging admission fees alse 
remains in full force. 

We shall decline to write the Passenger 
Hazard Line without concurrent Property 
Damage Insurance and also compensation where 
the employer comes under such law. 

You should know that the Company is net 
disposed to issue this form of insurance to 
“Gipsy Flyers.” Responsible parties undertak- 
ing the establishment of regular transportation 
lines, however, will receive every possible con- 
sideration. When you have a prospect of this 
latter type really interested, submit the risk 
to the Home Office with all the information 
available. Be sure that this includes pilots’ 
statements, and find out if possible whether 
or no the pilots have a stock interest in the 
enterprise. We shall require time for the in- 
spection of all landing fields so used, and the 
records of the pilots will have to be investi- 
gated. With all the related facts before us, 
we shall then be enabled to determine the in 
surability of the risk. 


The new form is written on an en- 
dorsement on the Aircraft Liability 
Policy of which this is a part: 


Paragraph V of the Policy to which this en- 
dorsement is attached is hereby amended, to in- 
clude any person who at the time of injury is 
in or upon any aircraft covered by said Policy 
as a passenger for cash consideration. 

Premium for this endorsement shall be——— 
( %) per cent of the total cash consideration 
paid by passengers to the Assured with a mini- 
mum premium per passenger for each inde- 
pendent flight of $— to be determined and 
paid as hereinafter provided, and the Assured 





shall pay to the Company Two Hundred ($200) 
Dollars as a deposit premium before this en- 
dorsement becomes effective. 

This endorsement shall apply only to pas- 
sengers who at, or before, the time of pbe- 
ginning of flight shall have signed with their 
own hands their names and attached thereto 
their residence addresses in an Aircraft Passen 
ger Register furnished the Assured by the Com 
pany, upon which register there shall have heen 
previously entered date and hour of flying, the 
starting point, the intended destination and 
the actual fare paid. 

On or before the tenth day of each calendar 
month, beginning with the month next after 
that in which this endorsement is dated, and 
ending with the month next after the end of 
the Policy Period, the Assured shal] forward 
to the Company the original pages from said 
Aigeraft Passenger Register, showing all en- 
tries down to the date of forwarding, and shall 
pay to the Company in money the entire pre- 
miums earned upon the basis above stated. The 
acceptance of such pages or the receipt of pre 
mium based thereon shall not operate as a 
waiver of the Company’s right, hereby estab- 
lished, to audit the books of the Assured at 
any time during the Policy Period, or any ex- 
tension thereof, and within one year aftr its 
final expiration, so far as they relate to the 
kross amount of cash paid by passengers car- 
ried upon aircraft covered by this Policy. 

The deposit premium shall be applied to the 
last monthly settlement only, and if the earned 
premium for the period during which this en- 
dorsement is in effect, as shown by final audit 
of the Assured’s books, is less than One Hun 
dred ($100) Dollars the Company shall retain 
the sum of One Hundred ($100) Dollars as a 
minimum premium for this endorsement in 
addition to any other minimum premium for 
which the Policy itself provides. Failure to 
pay any monthly premium under this endorse- 
ment within (10) days after the receipt of a 
bill therefor, or failure to forward such pages 
from the Aircraft Passenger Register, as above 
provided, shall at the option of the Company, 
with or without its notice in writing to the 
Assured, operate as a cancellation of this Pol- 
icy, which cancellation shall be construed as 
at the request of the Assured within the mean- 
ing of the Policy as therein expressed, and 
premium shall be computed at short rates as 
provided in Condition B thereof. 

This endorsement shall, under no circum 
stances or for any premium consideration, apply 
to injuries to passengers while any aircraft in 
which they are riding as passengers, or in- 
tending to ride, is flown, driven, or manipu- 
lated in any way, or for any purposes, con 
trary to law, or in any race, competitive speed 
test, public exhibition flight, or while engaged 
in any aerial acrobacy, or so-called “trick” or 
“stunt” flying, except such as is necessary to 
escape from an impending peril to such aircraft 
while in actual and ordinary flight. 
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Mackey to Preside at ’Frisco Convention 

Chairman Harry A. Mackey, of the 
Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, has been delegated to preside 
over the convention of the International 


Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions to be held at 
San Francisco, September 23, when the 
disposition of compensation claims will 
be discussed by governmental agencies 
gathered from all parts of the world. 
Pennsylvania is represented at the 
seventh annual meeting of the kind by 
Chairman Mackey and Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry Connelley. 
* 7 a 


H. P. Hall Makes Change 

H. P. Hall has engaged with the In- 
demnity of North America as assistant 
in the liability department. He is 
known in New York as Bud Hall and 
has been with Weed & Kennedy. 

o ” 2 
Few Walkers 

Most of Monday morning was taken 
up explaining how it would not be pos- 
sible to get to work from points in 
Brooklyn, This included those just back 
from vacations, who had bragged that 
they could walk ten miles before 
breakfast. 

a s o 
Poor Satisfaction 

Some of the automobile manufactur- 
ers who have been complaining of high 
theft insurance rates have this consola- 
tion; they know that their make is so 
popular that it is stolen merely because 
there has been a ready market for it. 
This is poor satisfaction though when 
legitimate buyers take other makes, ap- 
parently no better mechanically, for the 
sole reason that there is considerable 
saving on the insurance. 

- - + 
Easily Explained 

Solution of the automobile commis- 
sion problem resolves itself into the 
discovery of a plan that will furnish a 
workable proposition for continuing the 
general agency system, as well as the 
maintenance of satisfactory brokerage 
relations. It takes few words to ex- 
plain but much intelligent thought to 
work out. 

7 * * 
Don’ts from The Standard 

Don’t argue—illustrate. 

Don’t ask the prospect a question to 
which he can say “no.” 

Don’t talk price—talk quality and 
Standard Service. 

Don’t run down the other fellow’s 
policies—talk the reason why of your 
own. 

Don’t say anything against the pol- 
icies on which the prospect looks with 
favor, for you will offend his judgment 
on which every man prides himself. 

Never tell a prospect he is mistaken. 

Don’t wear anything to attract or con- 
centrate the eye of your prospect on 
your dress. 

* * * 
Signs to Believe In 

Special Agent J. E. Bourcy of New 
York has an eye for unusual signs. 

Here is one he found posted near the 
gasoline discharge pump of a garage: 

“Tf your life has no value, gasoline 
has. Don’t light matches or smoke in 
this building.” 

The second, placed above a match 
box in an office, read: 

“Matches have heads but no brains, 
so when you light a match, use your 
brains.” 

They both deserve wide circulation.— 
Fireman’s Fund Record. 








New Third Deputy 
Hosea Harden has been made third 
deputy commissioner of insurance in 
Massachusetts. For many years he has 
been with the Massachusetts Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau. 
* * © 
May Go Into Production End 
It is believed on William Street that 
Former Vice-President Flynn, of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, who recently re- 
signed from that Company, will go into 
the production end of the business. He 
has a large following in this city, being 
personally popular in many walks of 
life. see 


No Such Luck 
That lattice work and decorative 
front erected at 75 Maiden Lane is not 
the forerunner of a tea garden, with 
trailing arbutus and spinach suspended 
from the ceiling; it’s to be an honest 
to goodness insurance office building. 


Travelers New Form 
for Auto Garages 


CUTS OUT SOME ENDORSEMENTS 





Bankruptcy Clause Incorporated in 
Form of Policy; Covers So-Called 
Premises Hazard 





The Travelers have made certain 
changes in their Automobile Garage 
Form Policy with the result that it now 
has a much simpler and neater form 
of contract which is free from the many 
endorsements that formerly were pasted 
over the old contract. The new policy 
form covers public liability only. Pol- 
icyholders desiring coverage for com- 
pensation must take out workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


The bankruptcy and insolvency clause 

that is, the provision, which contrary 
to the policy of some companies, does 
not relieve the company from liability 
even though the policyholder be bank- 
rupt or insolvent, which formerly was 
written as an endorsement, has been in- 
corporated into the body of the policy. 
In the so-called employer's liability 
states, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, and North Car- 
olina, a separate employer’s liability 
policy must be written to cover injuries 
to employes. The practise of endorsing 
the garage policy to include employer’s 
liability in such states is discontinued. 

The policy covers the so-called “pre- 
mises hazard” just as the general lia- 
bility policy such as the Owners, Land- 
lords and Tenants form does. It covers 
injuries caused by the ownership, main- 
tenance or operation of any style of 
automobile, tractor, or trailer, for all 
purposes in connection with the busi- 
ness of the assured, including pleasure. 
It excludes the renting of automobiles 
for either the carriage of passengers or 
merchandise. Passenger livery and 
commercial livery can be written for 
an additional premium. The new policy 
does not cover additions, alterations and 
repairs to buildings, nor does it cover 
elevators. A separate policy must be 
written to cover the elevator hazard. 





HILDEBRANDT WITH F. & D. 
Gilbert S. Hildebrandt will leave the 
G. C. Swope & Co., local agents of Bal- 
timore, to become assistant to P. L. 
Wellener, burglary superintendent of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. 
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Would Boost Surety 
Line By Legislation 


ACT 





SUGGESTS ASSOCIATION 





Fidelity Department Manager Points 
Out Injury to Business By 
Bankers’ Methods 





J. C. Reach, fidelity department man- 
ager of the American Fidelity, Galves- 
ton, believes that to make up for loss 
of business in the contract bond line, 
something should be done by legislation 
to increase the demand for corporate 
surety generally. This is how Mr. Reach 
would proceed: 

“I believe the time is now opportune 
for attention to a subject which has 
been neglected woefully by surety com- 
panies. I mean securing enactment of 
favorable legislation which would re- 
move a number of obstacles now hinder- 
ing us from securing the maximum 
amount of public official and probate 
business. 

“I dare say that from 75 to 85 per 
cent of all public official bonds written 
in Texas are signed by personal sure- 
ties. This condition is bound to con- 
tinue unless statutory provision is made 
whereby the state, county or municipal- 
ity would bear the expense of the pre- 
miums on corporate surety bonds. One 
can hardly blame a tax collector or 
treasurer, with his meager compensa 
tion of $2,400, or perhaps $2,500 per 
annum, to pay some $400 or $500 to a 
bonding company to make his bond, 
when there are a number of bankers 
and other prominent citizens who would 
be glad to do so gratuitously to secure 
the county deposit or other favors that 
the incumbent is in position to influ- 
ence. This condition exists not only in 
Texas, but in all central and Western 
states, and there is no question in my 
mind but there is a big field for im- 
provement, especially in the rural com- 
munities which would develop as a re- 
sult of action along these lines. 

“This is also true of the fiduciary 
business. Several years ago, the writer 
had occasion to examine the probate 
register of a prominent and prosperous 
county in Northern Illinois. As far back 
as 1913, I found, of all the bonds that 
had been recorded, less than twenty 


were executed by corporate surety com- 
panies. Local attorneys would Iinvar- 
iably complain that the primary cause 
was the practice on the part of the 
court to approve such amount as the 
fiduciary would pay for his bond, as an 
expenditure properly chargeable to the 
estate. 

“This condition, like the Public Offi- 
cial business, exists throughout the less- 
er populated districts of the Central and 
Western states, and as long as bankers 
are permitted to sign these bonds pro- 
miscuously, there will be little improve- 
ment. It has occurred to me that it 
would be a good plan for the Surety 
Association of America to arrange for a 
legislative committee for the purpose of 
seeing what could be done along the 
line of favorable legislation in the var- 
ious states. Ordinarily, I would say that 
this is a matter that should be taken 
care of by the state insurance associa- 
tions, and for some reason or other they 
seem to manifest little interest in this 
subject. I believe that a great deal 
could be accomplished by the Surety 
Association co-operating with the local 
associations.” 





STILL NEGOTIATING 
Negotiations are still under way by 
the London Guarantee & Accident for 

the purchase of a fire company. 





DIXON SPECIAL IN ALBANY 
KE. W. Dixon has become special ag- 
ent in the Albany office of the Aetna 
Life companies. 
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IMPORTANT 


As a salesman of Commercial 
Accident and Health Disabil- 
ity policies that you learn 
more about Continental In- 
come Protection forms—the 
forms that sell and stay sold, 
backed by the greatest Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance 
organization in America. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 


General Offices 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Offices: 
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Good Policy For 
Professional Men 


DEFINITE INCOME ADVANTAGES 


Useless Loading of Assureds With 
Accidental Death Indemnity; 
Ideal Contract 





How the Bankers Accident, Des 
Moines, regards the definite income pol- 
icy is set forth in the following lines 
penned by that company: 

“When an automobile manufacturer 
designs a new model he does not put it 
on the market at once—-on the con- 
trary, he puts it to a test perhaps an 
entire year before it can be found on 
sale anywhere, 

“Our experience with the definite in- 
come policy has been very satisfactory 
and we have yet to hear of the first 
complaint. It is distinctively a policy 
for class ‘A’ risks, business and pro- 
fessional men, or men who do piece 
work of any kind. 

“There has been a very marked in- 
crease in the demand for this policy 
since the life insurance companies com- 
menced paying double for accidental 
death, and a large majority of the busi- 
ness and professional men carry heavy 
life insurance and many of them carry 
two or more accident. policies. 

“Why waste your energy trying to 
get a man to give you a policy that is 
running out in some other company 
when the chances are ten to one that 
he is carrying less indemnity than he 
should have. Let him keep his other in- 
surance and taik income insurance to 
him. Is there any sense in a man load- 
ing himself up with ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars of accidental death indem- 
nity in addition to all of his life insur- 
ance in order to get up to one hundred 
dollars of weekly indemnity? 

“What does a man buy accident insur- 
ance for? Just to pull down ten to fifty 
dollars every time he scratches his 
finger? That 18 only playing a ‘penny- 
ante’ game, but it is just the game that 
most people think of when they buy 
insurance. 

Ideal Policy 

“Indemnity insurance is to cover a 
loss sustained and in business or pro- 
fessional life when is the loss heaviest? 
I'll tell you what I think would be an 
ideal policy. A weekly indemnity of 
twenty or twenty-five dollars during the 
first four weeks of disability, with the 
double hospital clause and operation 
fees, then increasing to forty or fifty 
dollars after the fourth week, just when 
the real financial pinch commences, and 
when the bank account is getting low, 
business falling off, bills coming in or 
interest and taxes coming due. If a 
man is sick that long he may be in for 
three to six months’ lay-off and perhaps 
a change of climate. 

“Don’t you see how entirely different 
the situation is with a business man 
than with the mechanic who needs 


money for current expenses sooner than 
the business man? 

“Insurance against loss of time is a 
scientific proposition. A fifty dollar a 
week indemnity from the jump costs a 
lot of money because many cases of 
sickness do not run more than a week 
or two. 

“We can figure out the rate on any 
such combination of indemnity you 
want. Twenty-five dollars per week 
for the first four weeks and fifty dollars 
thereafter for the balance of the hun- 
dred weeks’ limit would cost approxi- 
mately $84 per annum, while $50 from 
the first day would cost $110. 

“The Definite Income Policy could be 
issued without indemnity for two or four 
weeks at a greatly reduced price, or 
issue in connection with some other 
policy. The writer carries just such a 
policy and believes in it and contem- 
plates adding to it another policy pay- 
ing nothing for three months. 

“Such policies are not advised for peo- 
ple who carry no immediate protection 
insurance or for people who cannot af- 
ford to carry large policies because 
these deferred benefits are only valu- 
able to persons who do not need very 
much insurance against trifling acci- 
dents or short periods of sickness.” 





OHIO STATE INSURANCE 

Columbus, O., Sept. 2.—Reports are 
current—hardly more than rumors— 
and while fairly authenticated are not 
yet susceptible of running down and 
identification, that as soon as the elec- 
tion is over a committee is to establish 
offices in Columbus designed to spread 
propaganda throughout the state in sup- 
port of state fire insurance, and to for- 


» mulate the legislative effort necessary 


to bring it about. Personnel back of 
the movement is unknown, and nothing 
definite of its plans can be learned at 
present; but there are indications that 
something akin to the campaign which 
resulted in driving the liability com- 
panies out of Ohio is contemplated. 


CONTINENTAL RESIGNS 

The Continental Casualty, Chicago, 
has resigned from the Eastern Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association because the 
association would not adopt the sched- 
ule system of rating compensation lines. 
The Continental only recently entered 
the association, which has jurisdiction 
over compensation rates in Quebec 
Province, where the Universal Manual 
is used. 





LA MONT TAKES NEW PLACE 

Stewart M. LaMont has been chosen 
assistant secretary of the Indemnity of 
North America. He will have charge 
of the health and accident department, 
a line in which he has shown himself to 
be well versed during a long connection 
with the Metropolitan Casualty, New 
York. 





The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America has entered Massachu- 
setts and William H. Winkley has been 
appointed Boston agent. 
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Extending Liability 
Cover in Brooklyn 


AUTOMOBILE QUESTION ARISES 





Most Companies Refusing to Write 
Casual Carriers of Passengers 
During Strike 


The Brooklyn traction strike again 
brought to the front the question 
whether and how automobile public 
liability cover should be extended to 
owners of trucks and other motor ve- 
hicles in which employes or other per- 
s0ns might be carried as passengers. 
The casualty companies are not all 
handling the subject in the same way. 

The Globe Indemnity is taking care 
of its assureds who may wish to carry 
their own employes, or help a neighbor 
in this respect free of charge, by ex- 
tending cover and making an additional 
premium charge of the regular omnibus 
premium prorated on the per diem ba- 
sis. The Company is not extending the 
cover to assuredg or others who are 
using their trucks or cars to carry pas- 
sengers for money. 

The Travelers is granting extensions 
on the same basis as the Globe, but is 
not making any additional charge. 





THEFTS REPORTED LIGHTER 

Some of the fire companies speak of 
fewer automobile theft losses but say 
that thefts of equipment are just as 
numerous as ever. The reason given 
for fewer car thefts is that the market 
for used cars is becoming dull, just as 
it was said some time ago that the ex- 
cessive number of thefts reflected the 
scarcity of cars and the ease with which 
a stolen car could be sold. It is ex- 
pected that as cold weather approaches 
there will be an increasingly large 
number of car owners who will not wish 
to carry their cars over to 1921 and 
that, rather than pay the high price for 
gasoline, they will not operate their 
cars during the least pleasant months 
of the year. 


The same may be said of the Preferred, 
the Aetna, the Ocean and the Royal. 

The Employers Liability had under 
consideration a proposal to extend cover 
to all carriers of passengers for a con- 
sideration, on the basis of a flat charge 
of $50 for the duration of the strike. 
The Corporation considers that the pol- 
icy already covers employers who may 
wish to transport their own employes 
and that extension is automatic and no 
extra charge is necessary. 

At the metropolitan office of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty it was said that no 
instructions had been received as to 
how this subject would be handled and 
that no concrete case had arisen in 
that department. 

The United States Casualty is extend- 
ing cover to old assureds to carry em- 
ployes at the prorated bus rate. No 
other risks are taken. 





WRITING IN ANOTHER STATE 


Ohio has a foreign brokers’ law, in 
consequence of which many West Vir- 
ginia agents are licensed in the state 
West Virginia is without such a law, 
and until now no Ohio agent could ob- 
tain a West Virginia license. W. H. 
Tomlinson, secretary and general coun- 
sel of the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, went to Charleston last 
week, however, and in conference with 
Insurance Commissioner Darst of that 
state, arranged that an Ohio agent, 
seeking a West Virginia license, may 
have an authorized West Virginia ag- 
ent apply for a license as that agent’s 
solicitor, in which case it will be issued; 
thus doing away with the necessity of a 
brokers’ law. 





COMMITTEES TO MEET 

The rating committee of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
will meet in Chicago September 14 and 
the theft committee on the thirteenth. 
The grievance committee will hold a 
session in New York September 17 just 
before the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference. The work of choosing chair- 
men for the various committees ap- 
pointed to handle Conference details is 
still to be completed. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 











One of the heaviest person- 

$20,000 for al liability verdicts given 
Loss of recently in Chicago amount- 
an Eye ed to $20,000 to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fox for the loss of the 

sight of her right eye. Mrs. Fox was 
attending a performance at the Palace 
Theatre, February 3, when one of the 
actors, shooting at bells upon the stage 
in a musical specialty, hit something 
that sent a tiny bit of metal from the 


‘bullet into the first balcony where she 


sat. The sliver from the bullet struck 
her in the right eye and resulted in the 
loss of the sigt of the eye. This is a 
record payment for the loss of one eye 
for Chicago and perhaps the United 
States, the largest amount previously 
ever paid in Chicago for the loss of one 
eye was $13,000, says “Rough Notes.” 
oe 8 


Speaking of automobile haz- 
Accidents ards, the General Accident 
Will remarks that it may strength- 
Increase en the arguments agents 
can bring to bear, to induce 
the taking of adequate coverage, to give 
figures compiled by the National Safety 
Council, as to fatalities directly due to 
automobile accidents during 1919 in a 
few of the principal cities of the 
United States. If one’s mind takes in 
the fatalities attributable to the same 
cause, which must have occurred 
throughout the country during the year 
1919, based proportionately on the ac- 
tual figures for the cities cited, the ag- 
gregate of fatalities is appalling, and 
every effort should be made to lessen 
the dire record and to provide adequate 
insurance for mitigating the attendant 
hardships of these accidents: 

“The automobile—as much because of 
the carelessness of pedestrians as of 
drivers—is now the deadliest machine 
in America, and, unless quick and de- 
cisive action is taken, is destined to 
become even more deadly because of its 
rapidly increasing popularity. 

“The mortality report of the Census 
Bureau and statistics received daily by 
the National Safety Council indicate 
that during recent years automobile 
accidents have resulted in approximate- 
ly one-half the number of deaths caused 
by industrial accidents of all sorts. 

“In Chicago 420 persons were killed 
in automobile accidents during 1919; in 
Cleveland, 136; in St. Louis, 97; in the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York, 191 
children under fifteen years of age; in 
Greater New York, 677 persons were 
killed. 

“In Rochester, N. Y., as many deaths 
were caused by automobile accidents as 
by street-cars, railroads, and industrial 
accidents combined. 

“A comparison, year by year, of the 
number of automobile deaths and the 
number of automobiles in use indicates 
that the deaths are increasing in almost 
exact ratio with the increase in auto- 


mobiles.” 
o ” a 


Morris Warner, a mem: 

Cleaning Up ber of Black, Rogers & 
ina Co., agents of the Mary- 
Small Town land in New Orleans, re- 
cently went to a small 

town to place a boiler risk. Before he 
left town he had secured the boiler pol- 
icy, wrote an accident policy on the 
manager of the mill, and a compensa- 
tion policy for the owners of the plant. 
Next he visited the town bank—where 
he was unknown—and came away with 
its burglary and plate glass insurance. 


When the clerk behind the 

Knowing counter gives courteous, alert 
Your attention, and throws all the 
Goods knowledge of his merchan- 
dise into filling a customer’s 

wants, it is extremely pleasing to the 
customer. He will often buy goods that 
he hadn’t realized he wanted. But the 
bored, uninterested and uninformed 


salesman can scarcely sell what the 
customer knows he wants. 

For more than one reason, it is pe- 
culiarly essential that the surety bond 
salesman should be intimately acquaint- 
ed with his commodity. In order to 
make a purchaser out of a prospect, the 
agent must be master of his line. 

All this is from the strictly sales 
point of view. But surety bond selling 
is more than mere “selling.” It em- 
bodies service. The surety agent is an 
expert. It is his business to confer 
with the man who needs a bond; to de- 
vise ways and means; to advise as to 
exactly what kind of protection is re- 
quired. It is doubly essential for the 
surety salesman to satisfy the buyer, 
for the growth of his business and his 
own prosperity depend—like the doctor’s 
or the lawyer’s—upon the service he 
gives.—The Fidelity Journal. 


HURLEY’S INSURANCE VIEWS 
(Continued from page 27) 


losing proposition in the badly run- 
down fleets of Europe, and they natural- 
ly wish to carry the insurance on a fleet 
of new vessels, which will not be send- 
ing in large repair claims at the end 
of each voyage. 


Shipping Board Hulls an Asset 


This coveted fleet is now offered to 
American marine underwriters as the 
nucleus upon which to build their hull 
business. Shipping Board experience 
has demonstrated what a wonderful op- 
portunity this is. Its records show that 
for two years more than 1,000 American 
hulls (including the unsatisfactory wood 
ships) were carried at a valuation ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000,000 at rates ranging 
between 25 to 30 per cent below the 
commercial market, at a net profit of 
6 per cent. It is true that this account- 
ing does not allow for office rent, taxes, 
brokers’ commissions, and inspection 
and survey fees. Nevertheless, when it 
is remembered that the vessels covered 
were largely in unskilled hands; that 
they were operated free from the cus- 
tomary cruising and cargo limitations, 
at a time when conditions were more 
unfavorable than any conditions likely 
ever to be encountered again; and also 
that the rate charged was only about 
two-thirds what the commercial com- 
panies were charging, it becomes evi- 
dent that the hulls of the new American 
merchant marine are an underwriting 
asset of great value. 

Altogether, the least that can be said 
of the marine insurance situation in 
these days of world-wide readjustments 
is that the American marine under- 
writers have within their grasp the op- 
portunity of the ages to establish them- 
selves in their rightful places in the 
world. Their success or their failure 
lies chiefly in their own hands. They 
are the men who know the business. If 
they secure the co-operation of their 
fellow countrymen, who do not know 
the business, their success will be as- 
sured. If they do not, they will fail. 
And if they fail, American commerce 
will fail with them. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
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F. W. LAWSON New York 
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174% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


No direct business written 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The eriginal and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTOF, MASS. 
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IN EASY TIMES—freak periods such as we recently have experienced— == 

many business institutions drift to success. But drifting does not de- = 5 
velop business sinew. It is the rough going that shows up the lag- = . 
gards, the inefficient, the poorly-equipped and also brings into strong == 2 , 

contrast the true leaders—the masters of the business. = 
THEY PROGRESS BY SOUND METHODS AND WELL-DIRECTED = 1 
=== EFFORT which in the “off years” shows to greater advantage in con- = ' 
=e trast to the slowing speed of the drifters—their onportunist rivals. = 
THESE ARE WONDERFUL DAYS iv which to undertake that study of = 
= the real problems presentec by life insurance ’s anship that will = 
— overcome for all time, the depress.ons that cor the business of — 
== those poorly-prepared agenis whose real moy',..cum is no greater == 
than the speed of the general current of eainens. | == 

= I PERMANENT RECORD OF INTEGRITY, solidity, honest dealing and — 


AA 


usefulness, is much to be preferred, either in a company or an agent 
than a spectacular, temporary, but sterile record of big production. z= 


GOOD MEN AND GOOD COMPANIES ultimately and naturally come in SS 
contact with one another. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE INVITES that sort of contact and, at 
the same time invites the closest scrutiny of its condition, its record 
and its reputation among those authorities whose opinions are ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence wherever insurance is written. 
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Northern Assurance Company 


Outstanding assurances, over - $28,000,000.00 
Assets, over ~ - - - $2,250,000.00 


TTT HUNIIHINN 


The Company’s resources from income this year will considerably exceed $1,000,000.00 
CLARENCE L. AYRES, President DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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